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Is the Study of Military History 
Worth While ? 


Coronet C. M. Bunoet, Field Artillery 


Colonel Bundel has written a paper 
that it will be very much worth while 
for any officer, old or young, to read— 
and re-read.—Ep1ror. 


I THE study of military history 
worth while? 

This question, like so many in our 
profession, evokes widely different re- 
sponses which vary from enthusiastic 
affirmative to amused and sometimes 
caustic negative. 

A great many officers think the study 
of military history one of the best 
ways to learn the art of war, while 
others, having in mind the great ad- 
vancement in weapons and means of 
warfare, deride it as sheer waste of 
time. 

In a lecture delivered at our highest 
military school a few years ago a high 
ranking officer of many years’ experi- 
ence stated very positively that, in his 
opinion, we could learn little or noth- 
ing from history, because war is con- 
stantly changing. His main argument 
was that any principles or methods 
deduced as a result of such study ob- 
viously applied only to the events 
studied and, therefore, were of no value 
today because war is now conducted 
along entirely different lines. He em- 
phasized his conviction by pointing out 


the obvious fact that no two situations 
in war are ever exactly the same. In 
his opinion this fact, coupled with the 
complete change in weapons and means 
of war that has taken place in the last 
generation or two, is prima facie evi- 
dence that the actions of a commander 
in meeting a situation years ago are of 
no practical value to us at present. 

The speaker was so earnest in his 
belief and so convincing in his man- 
ner that he made a rather profound 
impression upon some of his audience. 
In the informal discussions that took 
place after the lecture a number of offi- 
cers, who probably had never given 
serious thought to the matter, expressed 
the opinion that “after all there is a 
lot in what he says.” The writer, who 
has always entertained an unshaken 
faith in the value of the past, felt al- 
most as though a sacred belief had 
been ruthlessly assaulted. 

An article appeared a few months 
ago in a British military journal in 
which the author, a military man to 
judge from his titles, forcefully de- 
nounces the whole procedure and 
earnestly begs all officers to forget what 
was done in the past, even in the World 
War. He argues that everything con- 
nected with war has changed so much 
that a knowledge of how things were 
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done in the past surely would lead one 
astray in the next war. In his opinion 
aviation, radio, gas, tanks, barbed wire, 
motor transportation, and other new 
things have completely revolutionized 
warfare, upset all of our ideas concern- 
ing war, and swept our old principles 
and methods into the scrap-heap. He 
contends that most of the familiar 
operations used by commanders in the 
past are no longer possible because of 
these new means, particularly those 
affecting reconnaissance (aviation) and 
communication (radio), and of the 
distances at which effective fire can be 
delivered (aerial bombing and long 
range cannon). He is unable to see 
any benefit whatever in spending time 
and effort upon events of the past, be- 
cause they occurred before these new 
means existed or had reached ‘their 
present state of development. He is 
convinced that other new means and 
weapons will appear in the future, and 
he insists that a knowledge of how 
things were done before they appear 
would hinder rather than help us in 
the next war. In a final summing up 
he says, in effect, that our present 
principles and methods of war are en- 
tirely obsolete and that we shall be 
forced to “deduce new principles and 
learn new methods as we go.” He is 
a very convincing writer, and to one 
who sees only what is on the written 
page a reading of his article is apt to 
produce the belief that “after all, there 
is a lot in what he says.” 

On the other side are those who be- 
lieve that the past is the only true 
guide to the future and that an under- 
standing of it will be of great value to 
us ir®solving our own problems. Those 
who hold this view are just as positive 
as the others, but it is quite noticeable 
that many of them experience con- 


siderable difficulty in substantiating 
their claims, for war has changed radi- 
cally even in the past generation. The 
effect of changes brought about by new 
weapons and means cannot be ignored 
and constitutes a serious obstacle when 
one is attempting to point dut the 
value of the past. 

As an illustration, let us take Lee’s 
procedure of sending “Stonewall” 
Jackson on wide turning movements 
around the Union flank or far away 
into the Shenandoah Valley, in the 
face of a superior enemy. He did this 
on several occasions and left his own 
force materially and sometimes dan- 
gerously weakened in strength. These 
movements were possible mainly be- 
cause the Union commanders were 
kept in ignorance of them until it was 
too late to meet them effectively. Of 
course, other things entered into Lee’s 
decisions, but the fact remains that he 
probably would not have attempted 
such risky moves if he had felt that 
the Union commanders would promptly 
learn of them. As it was, they are 
generally considered examples of very 
clever strategy. 

Now let us do what is happening so 
frequently, and inject a new means 
of warfare into the situations. We 
shall put one airplane into Union 
hands and then let us pass on Lee’s 
strategy: It requires no imagination 
to visualize the change that has oc- 
curred. Prompt information of the 
size, location, and direction of march 
of Jackson’s column, such as the aerial 
observer would get, doubtless would 
completely upset Lee’s plans and pro- 
duce an entirely different result. Cer- 
tainly Lee would lose all the priceless 
advantage of surprise. In fact, it is 
obvious that his strategy would be ex- 
tremely hazardous if not indefensible. 
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This being so, and in view of the fact 
that the airplane is now part of our 
equipment, it is difficult to show the 
present value of study of operations 
conducted at a time when there were 
no airplanes. 

Now it is obvious that both sides of 
the controversy cannot be right. From 
a professional point of view the study 
of military history either is or is not 
worth while. We cannot compromise 
on such a question as this. It also is 
patent that the one test of its value is 
whether or not we gain from it any- 
thing that will be of value to us in our 
own problems in war. 

Inasmuch as we cannot deny the 
change in warfare we must accept it 
as a fact. Therefore our first task in 
answering the question asked at the 
beginning of this article is to analyze 
warfare in order to learn the real sig- 
nificance of this factor of change, and 
where and to what extent it has al- 
tered war. 

The two fundamental elements of 
war, exclusive of the human, are fire 
and movement. By movement we reach 
the opponent and, if possible, gain an 
advantage of him; and by fire we de- 
feat him. The term fire, or fire-power 
as it often is called, embraces all 
weapons and all means of making the 
employment of weapons possible and 
effective; in fact, it includes almost 
everything connected with combat ex- 
cept those things that pertain solely 
to movement or the transportation of 
personnel. 

Let us begin our analysis with a 
hasty review of the evolution of fire 
and the part that it plays in war. In 
the earliest times war consisted of com- 
bat between two gangs of men armed 
with stones, clubs, and the like. So 
far as fire-power was concerned a 
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parity existed because both sides used 
the same weapons. Hence, neither side 
held an advantage and fire-power alone 
could not win victories. Finally, one 
gang developed a means of throwing 
missiles, such as the sling, and in con- 
sequence enjoyed a great advantage. 
However, as a result of this advantage 
the other side promptly adopted the 
same weapon or developed an adequate 
defense against it, such as the shield, 
and a parity once more obtained. One 
combatant trained elephants to carry 
bowmen into battle, and held a great 
advantage until the opponent did the 
same thing and brought about a stale- 
mate so far as this form of fire was con- 
cerned. 

Centuries later the invention of gun- 
powder brought about far-reaching 
changes in fire-power through the de- 
velopment of the firearm. The side 
that possessed it had a marked supe- 
riority over an opponent who did not 
have it. Inevitably, however, all com- 
batants adopted the weapon and even- 
tually a balance was reached; that is, 
both sides used the same weapon or 
had adequate defense against it, and 
neither held an advantage. During the 
World War many startling means of 
delivering fire or making fire possible 
and effective were developed, and all 
carried with them great advantages to 
those who first employed them; but, as 
always, all combatants soon adopted 
them and developed defense against 
them, and they soon dropped back to 
their proper places. The gas mask and 
the retaliatory use of gas have largely 
robbed the latter of its value; antitank 
guns, mines, and pits limit the use of 
tanks; subaqueous sound-ranging de- 
vices, high-speed air and surface craft, 
and the depth bomb restrict the use of 
the submarine; opposing air forces and 
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anti-aircraft defense limit the use of 
the airplane. 

Thus there always has been and is 
still going on a never-ending struggle 
to break and to reestablish a balance in 
fire. The competition between cannon 
and armor-piercing projectiles on one 
side, and protective armor on the other, 
is a familiar example in naval warfare. 
No sooner is there perfected a means 
of sending messages without wires than 
there appears a method of “jamming 
the air,” or of locating the sending 
station so that bombs may be dropped 
on it. 

To illustrate this point with reference 
to the value of the study of military 
history, let us inject into the General 
Lee situation another airplane, and give 
it to him. Each side now has a plane. 
To all intents and purposes the two 
planes offset each other; that is, if 
each one is so busy defending itself 
against the other that it has no op- 
portunity to reconnoiter, both com- 
manders’ means of gaining information 
are just what they were before the air- 
plane appeared. When Lee is given a 
plane he has an effective counter- 
measure against hostile aerial recon- 
naissance and can reestablish a balance 
in this respect. In such an event his 
strategy in sending Jackson on wide 
turning movements is just as sound as 
ever, because its soundness rests upon 
keeping the enemy in ignorance of it. 

By using the foregoing illustration 
the writer does not mean to imply that 
airplanes on one side always neutralize 
an equal number on the other. He 
fully appreciates that continuous and 
effective “control of the air” is a physi- 
cal impossibility if anything like equal- 
ity of numbers exists, and that indi- 
vidual planes will get through on recon- 
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naissance in spite of all efforts to stop 
them. 

The point to the discussion is that 
when both sides use the same weapons 
and means, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, have adequate defense 
against each other’s fire, the fundamen- 
tal situation is not changed by the 
kind of fire used. For example, let us 
consider the attack of a river line. It 
is patent that the basic problem that 
faces any commander in such a situa- 
tion is to get his means of fire where he 
can inflict so much damage to the de- 
fender that the latter is forced to give 
up possession of his bank of the stream. 
When armies were equipped only with 
crude hand weapons, fire-power was 
correspondingly restricted in range and 
effectiveness. The assailant had to 
swim the river or cross on slow-moving 
rafts, or cross at other points in order 
to reach the enemy’s flank or rear and 
then engage him in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter. There was no escape from 
using one or the other of these methods, 
and the conflict began and ended with 
the hand-to-hand encounter. 

If the attacker elected to strike di- 
rectly at the opponent’s position, his 
next fundamental problem was to trans- 
port his fire-power across the river so 
rapidly that, the enemy could not meet 
it effectively. If he chose to turn the 
enemy’s flank, his problem was to make 
a crossing at some other place before 
his opponent was aware of it or had 
time to prevent it. 

At the present time, when both sides 
are equipped with all the weapons and 
means of modern war, such as aviation, 
long-range cannon, pontoon bridges, 
machine guns, and many others, the 
conflict begins long before the stage of 
hand-to-hand encounter is reached— 
but it is obvious that the commander 
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has the same elementary problems to 
solve. He must decide whether he will 
strike directly at the enemy’s position 
or attempt to gain the flank or rear. 
If he decides upon the first method, he 
must get his means of fire close enough 
to inflict so much damage to the enemy 
that he will give up. If he selects the 
second method, he must make his cross- 
ing unobserved by the opponent, or at 
least so unexpectedly that the latter 
has not sufficient time to oppose it. 

The plan of the ancient attacker for 
executing his decision was simple; he 
nad few weapons and means and he 
could move his troops almost unmo- 
lested to within a comparatively few 
yards of the opponent. On the other 
hand, the modern commander has a 
much more difficult task in executing 
his decision; he comes under fire while 
he is yet hours and miles away from the 
river and must fight his way through 
a deep zone. He sends his air force far 
in advance of his ground forces to gain 
information and drop bombs and gas 
on the defender; he hurls heavy pro- 
jectiles into the enemy’s position from 
cannon located miles away; he builds 
pontoon bridges with marvelous speed 
under cover of a hurricane of fire. The 
defender uses every counter-measure at 
his disposal; he builds elaborate de- 
fensive works; he uses his air force 
and antiaircraft defenses against the 
attacking aviation; he attacks his op- 
ponent’s artillery with his own long- 
range cannon; he smothers bridge con- 
struction with bombs, gas, smoke, and 
high explosive shells. 

Such combat as this demands com- 
plicated dispositions, carefully planned 
advanees, many means of fire, and 
many protective measures. The net 
result is an extension of the conflict in 
both space and time and a great in- 


crease in the complexity of the task of 
execution. Yet it is undeniable that 
the commander of today must make 
the same simple decisions that com- 
manders have always had to make. He 
must choose between striking directly 
at the enemy’s position or attempting 
to turn it. If he selects the first 
method, he must get his means of fire 
close enough to deliver such a fire that 
the enemy will be forced to give up. 
When the enemy has carefully en- 
trenched himself and makes good use 
of his counter-measures the attacker 
will be forced to the old, old hand-to- 
hand encounter before he can win. 

Modern means and weapons did not 
eliminate this step in the crossing of 
the Meuse River by the 5th Division 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, al- 
though both sides used them to the 
limit. The situation precluded any 
attempt at outflanking, so the division 
commander was forced to the old, basic 
problem of getting his fire-power so 
close to the German position that he 
could make it untenable. This was not 
accomplished until men of the 5th Di- 
vision had physically crossed the river. 

It is obvious, therefore, that so far 
as fire-power is concerned the funda- 
mental problem has not been changed 
and that the addition of new weapons 
and means of delivering fire has served 
only to extend the area and time of 
combat and greatly increase the diffi- 
culties of execution. 

Let us now examine the other basic 
element of war, movement, and see 
how and to what extent changes therein 
have altered war. 

The vital factor of movement is time. 
All developments in means of move- 
ment in war have had the reduction of 
this factor as their objective. It is ob- 
vious that time, through movement, 
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works to our advantage only when we 
can move faster than our opponent. 
If he has the same means of moving 
and uses them as effectively, we have 
no advantage of him. For example, 
if opposing commanders both appre- 
ciate the importance of seizing a lo- 
cality that lies midway between them, 
the basic problem of obtaining posses- 
sion is the same whether their troops 
are moved by marching, rail, motor, or 
air, provided both use the same means. 
Or, if one side has its parts widely 
dispersed and the opponent attempts 
to strike before they can be concen- 
trated, the same fundamental problem 
exists, whether the forces can move 
at 2% or 30 miles an hour, if both move 
at the same rate. 

This condition of balance holds good 
regardless of the kind of movement 
considered. And as all combatants im- 
mediately adopt a new means of move- 
ment as soon as it has proved its value 
in war, there has been going on the 
same struggle to break and to reestab- 
lish a balance in movement as in the 
case of fire. In the next war our op- 
ponent, if he is worthy of the name, 
will be equipped with the same or as ef- 
fective means of movement as we are— 
and the great factor of time will not be 
changed in this respect. The change 
will be in the physical employment of 
the means—ezecution—and not in the 
reason that makes the movement neces- 
sary or advisable. In other words, 
changes in means of movement have 
brought about radical changes in the 
execution of plans, but they have not 
altered the fundamental problems. that 
the plans are designed to meet. We 
may say, therefore, that the solution 
of an elemental military problem is 
independent of the means of movement 
common to both combatants. 


—-—$—$—. 


If our reasoning is sound, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the simple 
basic problems that every commander 
must solve are not altered in essence 
by changes in the two important ele- 
ments of war, fire and movement, which 
have been brought about by new 
weapons and means of movement. That 
is to say, a commander’s conception of 
what is to be done in a given situation 
is the same whether armies move on 
foot and fight with bows and arrows 
or travel in trains and use all the means 
of modern warfare. 

To illustrate this conclusion, let us 
assume a situation in which one army 
is approaching another with the object 
of attacking. Several methods of using 
the whole army are available, such as 
straight frontal attack, penetration, en- 
velopment of one or both flanks, or 
turning movement. Let us assume that 
the attacker elects to hold the enemy 
in front with a few troops and strike 
him in flank with the bulk of his army. 

Many years ago a commander, who 
had made this decision and was un- 
trammelled by the complications of 
modern war, marched the bulk of his 
army under cover to a position from 
which he could strike directly at the 
desired point. His task of executing 
his decision was relatively simple and 
consisted mainly in placing his forces 
in position and striking before the 
enemy could redispose his forces. If 
his army moved swiftly and quietly 
and picked up the occasional hostile 
scout encountered, he had a good 
chance of reaching a position from 
which to strike before the opponent be- 
came aware of his presence. 

In a similar situation today a com- 
mander who has made the same decis- 
ion has a far more complicated and 
difficult task of execution. The ene- 
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my’s airplanes fly overhead to recon- 
noiter and attack his troops with bombs 
and gas, long-range cannon bombard 
him while he is yet miles away, highly 
mobile detachments interrupt his march 
by successive defenses and the destruc- 
tion of roads and bridges, and many 
other things are done that the com- 
mander of old never heard of. In the 
extreme situation his effort to gain po- 
sition on the enemy’s flank may de- 
velop into such an extensive operation 
that it obscures the real purpose of the 
movement. 

However, in spite of the great dif- 
ference in the execution of the old and 
the new plans, the same idea or con- 
ception of envelopment lies back of 
both. Both commanders conceived 
that the proper method of meeting the 
situation was an envelopment of a 
flank; the fact that their troops, weap- 
ons, and other means of war were en- 
tirely different had no effect on this. 
Both recognized the same simple prob- 
lem and saw that the answer to it was 
the same, though the tasks they had 
to perform in applying the answer 
bore no resemblance to each other. 

This simple conception of what is 
to be done—that is, the selection of the 
proper method— is the constant of war 
and the thing that interests us. Cae- 
sar, Hannibal, Napoleon, Grant, Lee, 
Foch, and all other great captains 
faced these problems and had to 
choose between methods, and in each 
instance the selection dictated the re- 
sult attained. Therefore, if Napoleon 
recognized the problem, applied the 
proper method, and won a great vic- 
tory, we want to know it; or if Me- 
Clellan failed to see the problem, ap- 
plied faulty methods, and missed an 


opportunity to end a war, we want to 
know that—because some of us will 
have to face just such problems as these 
some day. : 

It is patent that a commander in 
making his decision selects one method 
in preference to others that might 
accomplish the same result. This se- 
lection of methods is his broad concep- 
tion of what is to be done in the par- 
ticular situation and is his strategy in 
the true sense of that word. The 
adapt&tion of the means at hand—that 
is, troops, armament, means of trans- 
portation, and so on—to the situation 
and the terrain constitutes his tactics." 

A few moments’ reflection shows 
that the art of war really has two fun- 
damental phases, conception (strategy 
in its true sense) or what is to be 
done; and execution (tactics in its true 
sense), or how it is to be done. There- 
fore, if we can divorce from our minds 
all thoughts of execution (tactics) and 
uncover the simple basic problems of 
these commanders of the past, and 
their conceptions of what had to be 
done (strategy), we shall have ac- 
quired something of great value. 

In order to try out our deductions, 
let us look very briefly at Napoleon’s 
campaign of 1815 which culminated in 
the battle of Waterloo. We shall do 
this without maps because we are in- 
terested only in the broad problems, 
which can be so simply stated that 
maps are not necessary. Also, much 
that is contained in military maps is 
of value only in the study of tactics, 
execution, and for that reason tends to 
distract the mind from strategy, con- 
ception. 

Shortly after Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, where he had been in exile, Great 


For a discussion of strategy and tactics see an article by the writer, entitled “What is 
Strategy?” published in the January number of the Inrantry JouRNAL. 
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Britain, Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia formed an alliance against him and 
began moving troops toward France. 
The Anglo-Dutch and the Prussian 
armies moved into the southern part 
of Belgium, the Russians advanced 
west through the German States, while 
the Austrians remained east of the 
Alps. Napoleon’s forces were scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
France. Western and central France 
were seriously threatend by the hos- 
tile forces in Belgium, and the advVanc- 
ing Russians might turn south and en- 
ter the country by way of the north- 
eastern border. The basic problem 
that faced Napoleon at this time was 
how best to dispose his scattered forces 
to meet this situation. Several methods 
were open to him. He could disperse 
his forces along the northern boundary 
of France in an effort to protect 
the frontier (his Army of the Rhine 
was already in notheastern France) ; 
he could concentrate a force against 
each of the Allies in Belgium, which 
constituted the most serious threat, 
or he could concentrate all of his forces 
into one compact body and ignore the 
threats elsewhere. His method was to 
concentrate in a relatively small area 
in the most threatened locality every 
available soldier, so that he would 
have a compact body with which to 
work. Simple? Of course it was sim- 
ple. Every fundamental thing in war 
is simple. Yet the two Allied com- 
manders in his immediate front failed 
to grasp the problem, simple as it was, 
as they were still widely dispersed when 
Napoleon struck them later. 

Lesson No. 1: NAPOLEON, ALTHOUGH 
THREATENED ON A VERY WIDE FRONT, IM- 
MEDIATELY CONCENTRATED ALL AVAIL- 
ABLE FORCES SO THAT HE COULD HAVE A 
COMPACT UNIT WITH WHICH TO OPER- 


ate! We are not particularly inter- 
ested in how Napoleon made the con- 
centration, because we should make 
ours in an entirely different manner 
even in a similar situation. But we 
are vitally interested in the simple fact 
that Napoleon believed a concentration 
was the proper way to meet such a 
situation. 

After Napoleon had concentrated 
his forces in northern France, his army 
and those of the Allies in Belgium 
formed a rough equilateral triangle 
some 60 or 70 miles on a side. Napo- 
leon was at one angle, the Anglo-Dutch 
army at another, and the Prussian 
army at the third. The Russians were 
still relatively far away. The two Al- 
lied armies together outnumbered Na- 
poleon nearly two to one, but each was 
scattered over a large area, nearly 50 
by 60 miles in one instance. 

One of the true principles of war, at 
least in the opinion of the writer, is, 
“Superiority over the enemy is essen- 
tial to success.” Napoleon was woe- 
fully inferior in numbers. His prin- 
cipal advantages lay in his more expe- 
rienced troops and the fact that his 
force was concentrated, but even these 
were not sufficient to offset his lack of 
strength. He realized that he must 
have superiority in order to win. He 
planned to get it by striking quickly 
before his opponents could unite! 

Lesson No. 2: NAPOLEON, WHO WAS 
MUCH INFERIOR IN STRENGTH, PLANNED 
TO GAIN THE NECESSARY SUPERIORITY 
OVER HIS ENEMIES BY A QUICK, UNEX- 
PECTED OFFENSIVE. Whether Napoleon 
moved his troops at night or in day- 
light, how he deployed his corps, what 
kind of an advance guard he used, 
where he placed his artillery, and 
many other questions of tactics are of 
slight interest to us, because we would 
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not do those things in the same man- 
ner today. But his decision to over- 
come his marked inferiority in strength 
by a sudden offensive is of vital con- 
cern. The failure to do this very thing 
has caused the loss of many campaigns. 
Napoleon saw it and we must see it if 
a similar situation ever confronts us 
or we shall fail ignominiously. 

Having decided upon a quick offen- 
sive, Napoleon had available several 
methods that might bring about the de- 
sired results. As has already been 
pointed out, the Allies were separated 
by some 50 or 60 miles (a long distance 
in those days of marching and poor 
roads), and both were widely scattered. 
Napoleon could have attacked either, 
or both, or have driven between them. 
If he attacked either alone he would 
leave the other free to concentrate and 
attack his flank; if he attacked both 
he stood in danger of losing the superi- 
ority gained through a quick offensive. 
So he elected to drive between them, 
hold off one, defeat the other, and then 
turn on the one that was left. As sim- 
ple and obvious as war itself, to be 
sure, yet many a commander has failed 
to see it. 

Lesson No. 3: NAPOLEON KNEW THAT 
HIS STRONGER OPPONENTS WERE SEPA- 
RATED FROM EACH OTHER AND EACH 
WIDELY DISPERSED, SO HE PLANNED TO 
USE THE SUPERIORITY THAT A SUDDEN 
OFFENSIVE GIVES AND TO STRIKE BE- 
TWEEN THEM AND DEFEAT THEM IN 
TURN BEFORE THEY COULD unITE! In 
a similar situation today we should 
doubtless use formations and disposi- 
tions quite different from those that 
Napoleon used. But the same basic 
solution would be applicable, in spite 
of the different method of executing it. 
The fact that our opponent would be 
equipped with aviation, motor trans- 


portation, and other modern means 
would make little difference, because 
we should have the same means and 
could gain information as readily and 
move our troops as rapidly as the 
enemy. 

Further examination of this cam- 
paign would doubtless reveal other les- 
sons, but time and space forbid. This 
campaign of Waterloo, though it cost 
Napoleon his kingdom and his free- 
dom, is probably one of his most bril- 
liant in conception, but in execution it 
was one of his poorest, due largely to 
the failure of some of his subordinate 
commanders. 

Let us now glance at a different pic- 
ture which we find in the operations 
that led up to the battle of Antietam 
in 1862. We shall try this one with- 
out maps too. 

After the Second Battle of Bull Run, 
Lee concentrated most of his forces 
in the vicinity of Frederick, Md., osten- 
sibly to threaten Washington. For 
various reasons, the mest important 
of which was his exposed communica- 
tion with his bases to the south, he 
moved back across the mountains into 
the Shenandoah Valley and eventually 
went into position in a rather sharp 
bend of the Potomac River behind 
Antietam Creek, a small stream. The 
position roughly resembled the chord 
of a large arc formed by the river, 
which lay from 2 to 4 miles in rear. 
The left (north) of the position rested 
on the river, while the right did not 
reach that stream by about 1144 miles. 


’ Behind the right flank lay the only 


ford, Lee’s one line of retreat. 
McClellan, who recently had been 
placed in command of the newly reor- 
ganized Army of the Potomac, moved 
out of Washington and advanced 
slowly toward Lee, with his corps 
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widely distributed in depth. During 
the advance one of his officers found a 
copy of Lee’s Order No. 191 (wrapped 
around three cigars) which had been 
published four days earlier and con- 
tained full information of his plans, 
and from which could be determined 
the location of each part of his com- 
mand. Some of the detachments were 
from 30 to 40 miles away from the 
main body. 

Information of the exact strength oi 
the opposing forces at this time is some- 
what contradictory, but reliable writers 
place Lee’s strength at about 55,000, 
including detachments, and McClel- 
lan’s at about 90,000, with strong ‘rein- 
forcements available. 

The elementary problem that con- 
fronted McClellan at this time was 
what to do in a situation in which he 
had the stronger force. The opponent’s 
forces were widely scattered and Mc- 
Clellan was as close to the hostile main 
body as the detachments were. There 
is, and always has been, but one an- 
swer—strike quickly and defeat the 
enemy’s scattered forces before they 
can be concentrated. An answer as old 
and as simple as war itself. Yet Mc- 
Clellan did not grasp it. Instead of 
hurrying forward with all possible 
speed in order to interpose his force be- 
tween Lee’s scattered detachments, he 
wasted precious days in a cautious 
groping advance and allowed Lee time 
to gather his forces. 

Lesson No. 4: McCLe.ian, ALTHOUGH 
HE HAD DEFINITE INFORMATION THAT 
LeE’S WEAKER FORCE WAS WIDELY DIS- 
PERSED, FAILED TO ADVANCE RAPIDLY AND 
STRIKE BEFORE IT COULD BE CONCEN- 
TRATED, IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE 
HAD TO ATTACK LEE’S WHOLE FORCE. In- 
formation as to whether McClellan 
marched on one or two or even three 


—$—__. 


roads, employed adequate security 
measures, sent his cavalry in the proper 
direction, is inconsequential compared 
with the fact that he did not make a 
determined effort to get between Lee’s 
scattered detachments. This is the big 
lesson that every commander should 
take fully to heart. 

During the advance McClellan’s 
corps were dispersed from Washington 
to Frederick, a distance of about 40 
miles. In the battle that followed some 
24,000 troops were not used to any ex- 
tent, while at least half that many 
more did not arrive until after the bat- 
tle was over. 

Lesson No. 5: McCieuuan was 
ABOUT TO ATTACK A FORMIDABLE ENEMY, 
YET HE FAILED TO KEEP HIS FORCES WELL 
IN HAND SO HE COULD USE THEM AS A 
UNIT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH 
NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF HIS TROOPS DID 
NOT TAKE SERIOUS PART IN THE BATTLE. 
McClellan knew Lee’s plan, he was in 
the field for the purpose of attacking 
Lee, he knew the caliber of the troops 
he was to fight, and he was permitted 
to select the time of the attack—yet 
he did not grasp the simple expedient 
of keeping his forces together so that 
he could use them as a unit at the criti- 
cal time. We are noe particularly in- 
terested in the exact formations of his 
attacking forces, the use he made of his 
many cannon, and the many other tac- 
tical things he arranged. But we are 
vitally interested in his failure to keep 
his troops in hand in such a situation, 
because the same simple problem may 
confront us some day, thougle the set- 
ting will be different and we shall! have 
different means with which to work. 

Lee, for some inexplicable reason, 
had placed his force in a pocket with 
an unfordable river close at his back 
and his only line of escape in danger 
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if the enemy made a determined effort 
to get control of it. Just before the 
battle MeClellan’s basic problem was 
to make full use of the superiority 
given to him by his larger number of 
men and cannon and the enemy’s 
faulty position. This always has meant 
but one thing in war—the employment 
of every available unit in a concerted 
attack. A simple thing, to be sure, yet 
McClellan did not see it! The attack, 
if it can be so called, was carried out 
about as follows: 

The I Corps attacked one afternoon 
and was stopped after some success. 

The I Corps renewed the attack the 
next morning and was repulsed. 

The XII Corps (less several divi- 
sions) attacked after the I Corps had 
been stopped. 

The II Corps attacked after the re- 
pulse of the XII Corps. 

Several divisions of the XII Corps 
then attacked in another part of the 
field. 

The IX Corps attacked another part 


of the Confederate position late in the 
afternoon. 


Almost one-third of McClellan’s 
available forces were never seriously 
engaged. 

Instead of a concerted attack by the 
whole army, there were five isolated 
and uncoordinated attacks in two days 
by small fractions of the army, each 
one of which was met and repulsed by 
troops transferred behind the Con- 
federate position, and nearly one-third 
of the available troops had scarcely 
been engaged! McClellan did not ap- 
preciate the self-evident fact that if 
he kept the opponent engaged all along 
the front he could not withdraw troops 
from one part of the line to reinforce 
others that were hard pressed. 

Lesson No. 6: McCLELLAN, WHO HAD 
A NUMERICAL SUPERIORITY OF NEARLY 
TWO TO ONE, DISSIPATED IT ENTIRELY BY 


ISOLATED ATTACKS WITH FRACTIONS OF 
HIS FORCE, THUS PERMITTING THE 
ENEMY TO MOVE TROOPS TO MEET EACH 
ATTACK. 

There is little evidence that a defi- 
nite plan for the attack existed. Me- 
Clellan’s own statement, made in his 
first report of the battle, is as follows: 
“The design was to make the main at- 
tack on the enemy’s left—at least to 
create a diversion in favor of the main 
attack, with every hope of something 
more, by assailing the enemy’s right— 
and as soon as one or both flank move- 
ments were fully successful, to attack 
their center with any reserve I might 
then have at hand.” Analysis of this 
statement and a knowledge of what 
actually took place during the attack 
force one to the conclusion that Mec- 
Clellan started the battle without any 
definite plan. Apparently his idea 
was to make several trial attacks, and, 
when the results of these were known, 
to do something else if that was pos- 
sible. Seldom has a commander been 
placed in a position in which the oppor- 
tunties were so great and the results 
attained so small. 

Lesson No. 7: McCLe.ian, WHO HAD 
SO MANY FACTORS IN HIS FAVOR, APPAR- 
ENTLY FAILED TO MAKE AND FOLLOW ANY 
DEFINITE PLAN OF DEFEATING HIS OP- 
PONENT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH 
THE BATTLE WAS INDECISIVE. 

The Potomac River, which lay close 
behind Lee’s position, was unfordable 
except at one place in rear of his right 
flank; in addition, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal paralleled the river and the 
two together constituted a very serious 
obstacle to the movement of large 
forces. Notwithstanding this, McClel- 
lan does not seem to have grasped its 
significance nor to have appreciated 
that a serious threat against Lee’s only 
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line of retreat would have had a 
marked effect upon the Confederates. 
His main effort, if there was one, was 
directed against other parts of the po- 
sition. While the LX Corps did attack 
in the direction of the ford late in the 
afternoon of the second day, the effort 
was a feeble one made after the out- 
come of the main battle had already 
been decided. 

Lesson No. 8: McCiLeELLAN, WHO HAD 
A MARKED SUPERIORITY OVER HIS OPPO- 
NENT, FAILED TO SEIZE OR EVEN SERIOUS- 
LY THREATEN HIS ENEMY’S ONLY LINE 
OF RETREAT, AND AS A RESULT LEE WITH- 
DREW IN SAFETY AFTER THE BATTLE. 

From this hasty survey of these two 
campaigns we can deduce several basic 
things that always have been vital 
factors in war and, so far as is given 
us to look into the future, always will 
be: 

1. The urgent necessity of having 
one’s force always well in hand, 
whether or not we are superior to the 
enemy. 

2. The possibility of gaining supe- 
riority over a stronger opponent by 
striking him while he is not prepared 
to meet us. 

3. The need to make full use of one’s 
own superiority in order to gain de- 
cisive results. 

These things are very elementary. 
In fact they are almost commonplace 
in their simplicity. Yet they are just 
the things we must know if we are to 
be successful. On the other hand, un- 
fortunately, they are also the things 
we are prone to ignore in our efforts 
to keep abreast of the fearful and ever- 
growing complexity of modern war. 
We are constantly in danger of seeing 
only the complicated superstructure 
and forgetting that it owes its exist- 
ence and position to a few basic things, 
just as an elaborate edifice rests upon 
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a few rocks firmly embedded in the 
ground. We know that an edifice 
erected without these rocks will not 
stand, and we must know that we can- 
not successfully conduct war without 
proper appreciation of the simple 
things upon which it is based. 

A review of history made with these 
simple things particularly in mind re- 
veals an astounding number of high 
commanders who failed to grasp them 
and paid enormous prices for their ig- 
norance. In 1863 the Confederate au- 
thorities kept Johnston and Pemberton 
apart even after they were threatened, 
and Grant was able to interpose his 
force between them from the rear, 
hold off Johnston, isolate Pemberton 
in Vicksburg, and eventually capture 
him. The Confederates then had one 
force in this theater instead of two. 

At Fredericksburg, Burnside, with 
a numerical superiority of three to two 
or greater, threw it all away by making 
a frontal attack across a river and 
against an almost impregnable posi- 
tion manned by veteran troops. As a 
result he lost more than 10,000 men— 
and accomplished nothing. 

In the Russo-Japanese War the Rus- 
sians failed to grasp the simple prob- 
lem of concentrating their forces and 
using them against the main Japanese 
force. They attempted to hold a long, 
thin line that lay almost perpendicu- 
lar to the Japanese line of advance. 
As was to be expected, the Japanese 
pierced the line, defeated the interior 
forces, isolated and captured Port Ar- 
thur at one end of the line, and then 
turned on the forces that were left. As 
a final result Russia was forced into 
an ignoble peace with a much weaker 
opponent. 

The foregoing discussion necessal- 
ily has been quite sketchy, but the 
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writer believes that it gives enough to 
illustrate the great value of history if 
we conduct our investigations along 
the right lines. In order to do this we 
must fully appreciate the essential dif- 
ference between conception and exe- 
cution, strategy and tactics, and real- 
ize that the former is based upon things 
that never change, while the latter 
changes with every new means of war. 
To reach the real substance of an his- 
torical example we must strip it to the 
bone and resolutely cast aside all 
changeables and non-essentials, for it 
is only when we have done this that 
we lay bare the basic problem involved. 
When we have so reduced a situation 
that we can illustrate it on a scratch 
pad by means of simple lines and ob- 
longs, we are in position to judge the 
strategy, and not before. 

It is evident that we must center our 
attention upon the broad fundamental 
things and carefully avoid those that 
pertain to execution. It is interesting 
but not professionally valuable to know 
that Caesar deployed his legions in 
solid ranks ten or twelve files deep, but 
we should not think of using our infan- 
try in that manner; we gain nothing 
professionally by knowing just how 
Frederick the Great disposed his ar- 
tillery in battle, because our artillery 
shoots ten times as far and throws ex- 
plosives of which he had never heard. 
It is interesting to read about the use 
that the Union army made of its ob- 
servation (captive) balloon at Fred- 
ericksburg, but such information is pro- 
iessionally unimportant because the 
balloon was a very crude affair and 
not at all comparable with modern 
means of observation. 

On the other hand, it is extremely 
valuable to appreciate the simple prob- 
lem which a commander in the past 





solved by holding off one hostile force 
with a few troops while he turned on 
the other and defeated it; or the broad 
features of a situation in which an- 
other failed to see his problem and 
lost his army and his kingdom because 
he allowed himself to be drawn into a 
locality in which he could not main- 
tain himself and from which he could 
not withdraw if the enemy made a very 
obvious move; or that still another 
commander saw his problem and 
brought a costly war to a close by 
striking bard at the enemy’s resources. 
It is just such things as these that al- 
ways exert the greatest influence in war 
and usually decide campaigns. They 
are written and re-written in history 
with almost monotonous regularity. 
Every important commander has had 
to meet them, and his success or fail- 
ure is there for us to see. 

It is obvious that we must spend 
much time and effort in mastering the 
use of the many means of modern war. 
The best strategy is of little avail if it 
cannot be carried into successful exe- 
cution. But we must keep in mind 
that these things, after all, are merely 
means to an end. Good tactics is es- 
sential to success, but tactics in itself 
cannot win victories. 

In any situation in war, no matter 
what its magnitude, the first and most 
important task of the commander is to 
discover the simple basic problem in- 
volved, and then to determine the 
method best suited to the conditions. 
Therefore, if we sear into our brains 
the problems that history teaches us 
must always arise in war, and if we 
know the best methods of meeting 
them, we are in position to avoid the 
errors of strategy that have been made 
so often in the past and were paid for 
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at such exorbitant prices. 
is worth while. 

If we accept the conclusions arrived 
at in the present discussion, it would 
seem that the study of military history, 
if properly made, is not only valuable 
but essential, and for that reason has 
a very definite place in our scheme of 
education. 

The writer has seen a great deal of 
this kind of work and has taken part 
in much of it, but seldom has he seen 
it conducted in the right way. In his 
opinion, entirely too much time is spent 
on tracing dispositions of troops, the 
uses made of certain arms and other 
kindred subjects that lose their im- 
portance as the years roll by, and too 
little time is devoted to the simple 
things that really spell victory or de- 
feat in every situation. 

This is the very mistake into which 
those persons fall who object to the 
study of military history. They are so 


Surely this 


concerned with weapons and means of 
war and their technical and tactical 
employment that they fail to see that 
these things are merely the tools by 
which the commander forces his strat- 
egy. In fact, some of them are so 
blind that they do not even know that 
there are fundamentals which support 
the whole structure of war. Some of 
them seem to believe that if we gather 
together enough mechanical means and 
become highly skilled in their use we 
can face any foe, confident in our 
ability to crush him into the ground 
or blast him from the face of the earth. 
The regrettable and dangerous thing 
is that they ignore the fact that he will, 
as a matter of course, make every pos- 
sible effort to cut off the life-blood of 
machines and thus at one blow force 
the conflict back to the ancient battle 
of wits in which an appreciation of the 
simple, basic things is the only guaran- 
tee of success. 








Napoleon’s Orders of the Day 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


APOLEON’S orders to his troops reveal a remark- 
able insight into the psychology of the soldier, and 
help to explain the devotion he inspired in his men. 
His most famous order is probably that issued in 
the shadows of the pyramids, the familiar: “Forty cen- 
turies look down upon you.” Of equal interest is the 
order of the day issued on the day after Austerlitz, “Jt 
will be enough for you to say, ‘I was at the Battle of 
Austerlitz,” for all your fellow citizens to exclaim, 


‘There is a brave man,’” 
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Ships on the Battlefield’ 


Mayor C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


“The unresting progress of mankind causes continual change in the weapons; 
and with that must come a continual change in the manner of fighting—in the 
handling of troops or ships on the battlefield.”—Manan. 


NRESTING progress has given the 

Army a new weapon—the fast 
cross-country fighting machine. The 
new light tank (T1 E1), which was de- 
veloped last year and is now undergoing 
service tests, maneuvers over rolling 
terrain at surprising speed. Last Oc- 
tober a platoon of these tanks, moving 
under their own power, made a road 
march of 144 miles in two and one-half 
days. In November, the new Christie 
machine covered the same distance in 
half a day—144 miles between break- 
fast and lunch. The Christie’s amazing 
ability on the road, across country, and 
over obstacles leaves small doubt about 
its development into a first-class fight- 
ing machine. It has both strategical 
and tactical mobility; its iron lungs and 
steel muscles give it power to carry on 
where men and horses would drop from 
exhaustion. This combination of sus- 
tained high speed, fire power, crushing 
power, and ability to advance rapidly 
across country under machine gun fire 
is dangerous—so dangerous, in fact, that 
we cannot afford to ignore it. 

What effect will these fast fighting 
ships have on the battlefield? We have 
seen the development of another highly 
mobile weapon, the airship, and have 
noted the strenuous efforts made to per- 
fect it for military use. As yet its place 
in the combat team is undetermined, but 
the fact stands out that, when hostile 
air fleets engage each other, their direct 
effect upon ground troops ceases. Land- 


ships, however, will fight in actual phys- 
ical contact with men on the ground. 
The scene of action, instead of being far 
aloft, may be in the midst of ground 
forces. When land fleets engage on ter- 
rain occupied by other troops, infantry 
and cavalry formations will be shat- 
tered, artillery positions overrun, signal 
communications disrupted, command 
posts isolated, and all semblance of 
order lost—unless we devise ways and 
means to neutralize this terrible new 
weapon. Regardless of what tactics the 
landships adopt, their presence on the 
battlefield will necessitate drastic 
changes in the present combat tactics 
of Infantry and Cavalry. 

To provide specific data for a discus- 
sion of these ideas, let us turn to the 
current teachings of the General Service 
Schools. The series of studies included 
in “The Detached Corps” presents a 
situation (Chapter V) that is particu- 
larly well suited to our purpose. The 
situation is briefly as foilows: 

War was declared thirty-six hours 
ago. The Blue army (north), moving 
south into enemy territory, is in contact 
a Red army, as shown in Sketch 

0.1. 

The Detached Corps (Blue I Corps), 
operating east of the Susquehanna 
River, sent its leading elements across 
the border near Lancaster early yester- 
day. It has orders: (a) to cover the left 
flank of the Blue army; (b) to be pre- 
pared to act offensively against the 
right flank of the Red army; (c) to pre- 
vent an advance by the Reds north of a 


‘By arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears in the March 


issues of publications other than the Inrantry JouURNAL. 
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given line. The Blue corps has three 
infantry divisions, a full complement of 
corps artillery, a reinforced regiment of 
cavalry, and organic air forces rein- 
forced by one pursuit group, one attack 
squadron, one airdrome company, and 
one bombardment squadron. The Blues 
have pushed back Red covering detach- 
ments and have definitely located an 
intrenched position occupied by the Red 
main body. The corps is concentrated 
for an attack which will be launched at 
4:30 a. m. tomorrow, in an effort to en- 
velop the east flank of the Reds, as 
shown in Sketch No. 2. 

The Reds have two divisions, a regi- 
ment of cavalry on the east flank, obser- 
vation planes, and the prospect of rein- 
forcement from a division which at noon 
today was camped at Perryville, 30 
miles away. The stage is now set for 
action. 


Before we raise the curtain on the 





events of this drama, it will be neces- 
sary to examine some aspects of the con- 
testants’ pre-war military policies. The 
Blues had developed air forces which 
enabled them to state with assurance, 
“The Red air service is known to be 
weak.” Air-mindedness, however, had 
led the Blues to neglect armored ve- 
hicles for fighting on the ground. At the 
outbreak of war, the Blues had only 
three weak infantry tank battalions 
equipped with ten-year-old machines, 
and a few scattered divisional tank 
companies, similarly equipped with 
slow, cumbersome tanks. Maneuvers 
in which these obsolete machines par- 
ticipated had misled the Blues; their 
training regulations were based on con- 
ceptions which gave tanks an extreme- 
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ly restricted. réle, and mistakenly as- 
sumed a similar réle for enemy tanks. 
On all matters pertaining to the move- 
ment, supply, and tactical use of ar- 
mored vehicles, the war record of the 
Blues, as given in “The Detached 
Corps,” maintains a complete and elo- 
quent silence. 

The Reds had candidly recognized 
the value of fighting machines for 
ground troops. The Red tank corps, 
supported by consistently adequate ap- 
propriations, had fostered the develop- 
ment of improved machines and had 
trained other Red forces in the tactical 
use of the new weapon. Suitable re- 
serves of mechanized troops had been 
organized and partially trained. Edu- 
cational orders placed with commercial 
concerns had prepared for war produc- 
tion of fighting machines for ground 
troops. At the outbreak of war, the 
‘ed tank corps had two mechanized 
brigades fully equipped with modern 


vehicles and ready for action. Each 
brigade had one regiment of fast tanks 
(130 fighting machines), one regiment 
of mechanized artillery, one battalion 
of mechanized infantry, armored cars, 
and various auxiliary units. Unknown 
to the Blues, the Ist Red Mechanized 
Brigade moved last night to Baltimore. 

We may now return to the battlefield. 
Darkness has fallen. The Blues are 
moving masses of infantry and artil- 
lery into their final positions for the 
attack; the Reds are strengthening their 
defenses. The Red commander, how- 
ever, is not willing to maintain a pas- 
sive defense; he is preparing offensive 
measures to thwart the Blue attack. In 
response to his urgent requests, Red 
G.H.Q. has attached the Ist Red Mech- 
anized Brigade to his command. That 
brigade, with an escort of Red pursuit 
planes, is now moving from Baltimore 
to the battle area. 

Can it get there in time to change the 
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situation? The distance to be covered 
is less than 75 miles. Under the condi- 
tions of the problem, the Reds will have 
to cross the Susquehanna River at Per- 
ryville. Beyond that point, a network 
of suitable roads is available for move- 
ment to the battle area. Three hours 
will be sufficient for high-powered ma- 
chines of the Christie type, traveling on 
wheels, to cover the first 60 miles. A 
halt to refuel the machines, adjust cater- 
pillar tracks, and to issue orders for the 
approach march will consume another 
hour. An allowance of three hours more 
for the last 15 miles is liberal, because 
the Reds are operating in friendly coun- 
try where reliable guides are available. 
So far as time, space, and roads are con- 
cerned, the Red mechanized brigade can 
easily reach the battlefield before the 
Blue attack is launched. 

If Blue observation planes discover 
and report the Red movement, their re- 
ports will have little effect. The Blue 
main forces are so nearly committed to 
action that any change in their orders 
will disrupt the whole plan. Blue air 
forces may attempt to hinder the Red 
advance, but they will have extreme dif- 
ficulty in locating profitable targets, 
and will have to contend with the Red 
pursuit planes. The Blues will pay a 
heavy price for any damage that they 
may do tonight to the mechanized bri- 
gade; the net result will be to reduce the 
effectiveness of the Blue air forces for 
employment in the forthcoming battle. 
The Blue cavalry regiment, which has 
been providing security for the east 
flank, is the only force in position to ob- 
struct a Red advance against the left 
and rear of the Blue corps. To expect 
this regiment to stop the advance of 130 
tanks is absurd. Fast tanks of the Red 
advance guard, advancing on a 10-mile 
front, will locate the regimental bivouac 


——_ 


and rip into it before cavalry patrols 
can give warning. Galloping messengers 
from distant patrols, if not run down by 
the machines, will serve merely to guide 
the Red tanks directly into camp. A 
single tank in that area, running wild 
over shelter tents and through picket 
lines, will stampede the regiment. For 
the time being, the regiment will cease 
to exist as an effective force. 

To brush this cavalry regiment aside 
may seem fantastic. Surely the Blue 
cavalry could do something to check the 
Red mechanized brigade! Suppose the 
demonstration regiment of our Cavalry 
School, the 2d Cavalry, is placed in a 
similar situation. The enemy’s advance 
is unexpected ; it comes with such power 
and speed that there is little time for 
concerted action. What would the 2d 
Cavalry do? What would any of our 
other cavalry regiments do to meet the 
advance of a mechanized force? We 
must find a satisfactory answer to that 
question. 

The security measures of the Blue 
Corps commander are apparently faulty 
—right in principle, but wrong in 
method. The principle, as stated in 
Chapter IV of “The Detached Corps,” 
is as follows: “The tactical concentra- 
tion must be covered by a force of such 
strength and maneuvering power that 
the movements of other elements will 
not be interrupted. . . . Had the Blue 
commander supplied his cavalry with ar- 
mored cars, surprise would have been less 
probable; if he had possessed a mobile 
reserve of fast tanks and had known 
how to use them, the Red advance 
could have been blocked. Responsibil- 
ity for the security of large forces rests 
largely upon the cavalry; consequently, 
cavalry should be the first to recognize, 
teach, and apply the improved methods 
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that fast cross-country fighting ma- 
chines will provide. 

As a result of the failure of the Blue 
security measures, the Red mechanized 
brigade issued from the northern edge 
of the woods near Iva at 4:00 a.m. It 
deployed in battle formation, sent its 
infantry to secure Oak Hill and Bunker 
Hill, and attacked the left flank and 
rear of the Blue corps. For the purposes 
of this article it is unnecessary to go 
into the details of subsequent events. 
At this point, however, it may be worth 
while to refer to the Battle of Amiens, 
which was fought in August, 1918. The 
report of General Ludendorf on the fail- 
ure of the German army to hold its 
ground, stated: “. . the troops were 
surprised by the massed attack of tanks, 
and lost their heads when the tanks 
suddenly appeared behind them .. .” 
The German Crown Prince said: “Large 
numbers of tanks rapidly at- 
tacked battery positions and headquar- 
ters of divisions. In many cases no de- 
fense could be made in time against the 
tanks, which attacked from all sides. 
Antitank defense must now be de- 
veloped to deal with such situations.” 
In passing we may note that the de- 
tached corps of 1929 is no more prepared 
to meet the new weapon than were the 
Germans in 1918. 

The present combat tactics of the in- 
fantry apparently need overhauling. 
Among the principles stated in Chapter 
IV (The Corps Concentrates to At- 
tack) of “The Detached Corps,” is the 
following: “The concentration should 
not be started until it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the enemy situation has taken 
such definite shape as to warrant the 
adoption of a scheme of maneuver . . .” 
In Chapter V (The Corps Attacks) : 
“An early decision usually is necessary 
in order to retain the initiative, or to 





strike the enemy before he can fully 
organize his position or receive rein- 
forcements. . . . Before the attack can 
be planned in detail, the commander 
must have accurate information of the 
location, strength, and limits of the 
enemy’s position.” Mechanized forces, 
which combine sustained speed with 
tremendous hitting power, introduce a 
liquid element into an otherwise stable 
situation. They can, as we have seen, 
completely alter a situation in less than 
twelve hours. The Blue corps com- 
mander decided to attack thirty-six 
hours before his attack could be 
launched, ample time for the Reds to 
concentrate against him all their mech- 
anized forces within 200 miles of the 
threatened point. Fairly accurate in- 
formation about intrenched enemy 
forces can be secured as heretofore ; but 
how can a commander determine the 
strength, location, and probable inten- 
tions of highly mobile mechanized units 
that the enemy holds in reserve? Only 
by continuing to ignore the powers of a 
mechanized force can we justify the 
statement, “The corps commander is 
thus assured that there will be no ma- 
terial change in the enemy situation dur- 
ing the development and deployment of 
his corps.” New time and space fac- 
tors, commensurate with the mobility 
of the new weapon, must henceforth be 
applied to the movement of ground 
troops. Large infantry units must ac- 
celerate their development and deploy- 
ment, or else gamble on the inactivity 
of hostile mechanized forces. 

Another passage in Chapter V of “The 
Detached Corps” reads: “Surprise is 
an essential element of success. 

With a large force, the surprise element 
of an attack generally is limited to the 
exact location, the strength, and the di- - 
rection of the main effort.”” Against an 
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enemy who holds fast, powerful mech- 
anized units in reserve, effective surprise 
by infantry becomes impossible. The 
enemy can concentrate his mechanized 
forces at the critical point long before 
our slow moving infantry formations 
can apply dangerous pressure. Power 
in our main effort is not in itself suffi- 
cient; we must now have both power 
and speed. Unless infantry can devise 
ways to deliver its blows rapidly, it 
must forego the essential element of 
surprise. The necessity for speed in de- 
velopment, in deployment, and in the 
attack indicates that the infantry must 
change its present combat tactics. 
How can the necessary changes be 
determined? First, we must have a clear 
statement of the probable uses and gen- 
eral characteristics of a mechanized 
force. The War Department can read- 
ily formulate this statement from data 
now at hand. Second, the Infantry 
School, the Cavalry School, and the 
General Service Schools can _ inject 
mechanized forces into their problems, 
just as is done with air divisions, and 
thus submit the subject to intensive 
study. The detailed solution of a single 
map problem, in which the Reds have 
mechanized forces and the Blues have 


none, would focus the attention of in- 
fantry and cavalry officers upon the 
need for new defensive tactics. Third, 
the Tank School can make a special 
study of the combat tactics of meeh- 
anized forces. This study would help 
other service schools to estimate the sit- 
uation more accurately. The above 
measures are practicable and can be put 
into effect at once without expense. Why 
wait for battle experience to impress 
upon us facts that we can learn now by 
study? 

The fast cross-country fighting ma- 
chine is not a Jules Verne forecast, of 
the future; it is a present reality. A 
reliable machine that we can depend 
upon to do all that this article implies, 
and more, has been built. If necessary, 
a thousand similar machines could be 
produced within the next six months. 
There is, however, a big gap between the 
invention of a new weapon and its ap- 
plication to battle conditions. One man 
invents the weapon; thousands must 
learn to use it. How to use ships on the 
battlefield, and how to defend against 
them, are problems which challenge the 
best brains in our Army. Changes in 
tactics, far more radical than those 
caused by aircraft, have got to come. 











Peace and Prosperity 
Captain Georce J. B. Fisher, Coast Artillery Corps 


E HAVE come to accept the po- 

litical tradition that a successful 
presidential administration implies re- 
election for a second term. Following 
this usage, the tenure of office of our 
strong presidents has ordinarily been 
eight years. 

This practice has some definite ad- 
vantages when compared with the ad- 
ministration of other governments. 
Since our foreign relations are handled 
as a responsibility of the chief execu- 
tive, a single incumbency extending for 
nearly a decade makes possible a con- 
tinuity of policy unusual among world 
powers. 

And when, after such a second term, 
the same political party continues in 
power, there is occasion to note a steadi- 
ness in foreign relations which extends 
over a still longer period. 

The era through which we are now 
passing should in time be appraised as 
historic, since it comprises the first dec- 
ade of the recognized world leadership 
of the United States. That we should 
have shaped and adhered to a definite 
world policy for the last eight years is 
important. That the policy itself is 
well founded is a matter of good for- 
tune. That we face a continuation of 
the same poliey for an indefinite period 
is a matter of historic bearing on the 
future of the nation. 

Peace and prosperity are complemen- 
tary but by no means reciprocal eco- 
nomic conditions. Aside from moral 
values, the cost of modern warfare is to 
belligerents little short of calamitous. 
But we have come to realize that any 
war, whether we participate or not, now 
adversely affects our prosperity. Hence 





the very practical basis for our active 
interest in world peace. 

The attainment of peace as a normal 
rather than an abnormal world condi- 
tion was a fundamental objective of the 
late war. It was necessary for us to 
use armed force in order to secure the 
peace of 1918. Since then we have 
steadily exerted unarmed or diplomatic 
force to insure a continuation of peace. 
It appears that if we are to maintain 
prosperity, which is so wholly depend- 
ent on peace, we must continue to evoke 
the highest degree of statesmanship in 
avoidance of war. 

It is too much to assert that the gen- 
eral state of peace which has held since 
the World War can be credited to any 
action of the United States Government. 
In following the broad outline of human 
history, we note major wars occurring 
in more sweeping cycles. It does re- 
main, however, that the independent in- 
fluence of the United States has been 
a definite factor in bringing about a 
positive world attitude toward peace, an 
attitude which we may conservatively 
view as at least postponing a future 
world conflict and thereby lengthening 
the orbit of war. 

The nature of methods to insure peace 
changes with the years, as do other 
phases of human endeavor. 

Before the late war the world looked 
with some confidence to The Hague 
Tribunal as an agency for the preven- 
tion of armed conflict. It was widely 
felt that the tremendous cost of modern 
warfare was alone a sufficient deterrent, 
but additional safeguards were set up 
in the way of conventions and treaties 
emanating from the Palace of Peace. 
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The World War exploded these ante- 
bellum conceptions. So, after the Armis- 
tice, world interest shifted from The 
Hague to Geneva, where efforts toward 
the outlawry of war were resumed. 

At the Peace Conference of Paris the 
idea of disarmament was seized upon as 
the most practical means of war preven- 
tion. This was not without some bases 
of reason. Other methods had been 
tried and had failed lamentably. Ger- 
many had been thoroughly armed, Ger- 
many admitted (?) that she was re- 
sponsible for the war; therefore lack of 
arms, or disarmament, should have pre- 
vented the war. 

The theory of disarmament, however, 
has a more logical basis than this some- 
what specious reasoning. We ordain in- 
dividual disarmament when we illegal- 
ize the carrying of pistols. The reason 
for this prohibition is perfectly sound, 
since we realize that an armed man, 
slightly provoked, is likely to inflict 
much more serious damage with a gun 
than he would if he could resort only to 
fisticuffs. The weak point in the appli- 
cation of this principle to international 
relations is that modern nations can 
quickly improvise very deadly methods 
of attack, even though they may lack 
hairtrigger facilities. 

Despite its shortcoming as a prevent- 
ative, limitation of armament is un- 
questionably a deterrent of war. Yet, 
although recognized and actively sought 
as a concomitant of peace, nothing ap- 
proaching serious disarmament has been 
attained since the war. 

The nations signatory to the Treaty 
of Versailles subscribed themselves to 
the policy of disarmament; and the al- 
lied and associated powers required the 
total military reduction of Germany 
as a prelude to a world-wide reduction 
of fighting forces. Ten years have 


elapsed, and the only part of this pro- 
gram which has been fulfilled is Ger- 
many’s. 

It was the intention, when the Peace 
Treaty was framed, to have the League 
of Nations work out at once the details 
under which general disarmament 
might be effected. 

The refusal of the United States to 
join the League may have had some 
bearing on the failure to bring about 
disarmament in the manner contem- 
plated. The real reason, however, is 
more deeply rooted. Although the 
League Preparatory Commission has 
performed important and _ valuable 
work in publishing studies of relative 
armaments and has thus established a 
basis for intelligent discussion, its tan- 
gible accomplishments have been nil. 
The powers associated in the League 
have tacitly confessed that the com- 
plications involved in a multilateral 
disarmament agreement are too great 
to render the proceeding consonant 
with existing conceptions of govern- 
mental responsibilities for national de- 
fense. 

The results of the failure to attain 
limitation of armament, particularly in 
Europe, are most unfortunate. Arms 
and armies are today greater than they 
were in the spring of 1914. Large 
blocks of personnel and of capital con- 
tinue to be diverted from ordinary eco- 
nomic use. And Germany, not unnat- 
urally, is contending that the failure of 
her late adversaries to carry out their 
part of the peace treaty respecting dis- 
armament absolves her from the obli- 
gations which she assumed at Versailles. 

With all of this discussion, coming as 
it does under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, the United States has had 
no part. 

Observing some of the difficulties and 
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complications attending a _ universal 
disarmament agreement, however, the 
Washington government undertook to 
approach the problem from a somewhat 
different angle. It argued that if the 
five leading nations could find a suitable 
basis for limitation of armament, then 
the lesser nations of the world would be 
justified in voluntarily reducing their 
arms without recourse to definite and 
often objectionable agreements. 

Accordingly, soon after his inaugura- 
tion, Mr. Harding issued invitations to 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
to join the United States in conference 
along these lines. 

It should be recalled that this con- 
ference was instigated not alone to 
aid toward the post-war disarmament 
which it seemed the League of Nations 
was unable to bring about. Steady 
pressure from overseas had been brought 
te bear on our government toward reduc- 
ing the great Navy which was fast shap- 
ing under the Navy Bill of 1916. A pro- 
vision of that bill was the immediate pre- 
text under which this reduction was 
sought. 

When we commenced in 1916 a naval 
program designed to give us the most 
powerful navy afloat, we were in reality 
preparing ourselves against the possible 
international military supremacy of 
Germany. We were then neutral, and 
it was considered possible that the Cen- 
tral Powers might win the European 
war and in due time undertake the con- 
quest of the United States; hence we 
took the initial steps looking toward the 
creation of an unprecedented navy. Into 
the bill, however, we wrote a proviso 
that, should future developments bring 
about a situation under which so many 
ships were unnecessary or undesirable, 
the President was authorized and di- 


rected to confer with other great pow- 
ers with a view to naval limitations. 

The Armistice marked the end of 
naval competition between Germany 
and Great Britain. The need for the 
great fleet which we projected in 1916 
was materially lessened by 1921. In due 
time, therefore, invitations were issued 
for what we now think of as the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

This conference, then, was the result 
of two separate aspirations: the desire 
of others for curtailment of our 1916 
navy project, and our own desire for 
limitation as a step toward general abo- 
lition of warfare. 

The official conference agenda in- 
cluded, besides naval and land arma- 
ments, some questions of Far Eastern 
politics, and also a discussion of the 
military usage of recently developed 
methods of warfare. 

The American delegation evidenced 
on these questions a willingness to meet 
all comers. 

The matter of land armaments en- 
countered immediate and insurmount- 
able obstacles, and so had to be hastily 
dropped. It may not be too much to 
predict that this subject will not be of- 
ficially discussed again so long as peace 
continues. 

Precursive to the naval discussion, an 
agreement was reached binding Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and the United 
States to confer when the rights of any 
party in the Pacific are infringed. It is 
probable that this agreement is the most 
real accomplishment of the conference. 
It has already exerted a very steadying 
influence on affairs in the Far East. 

As to limitation of naval armament, 
it soon became apparent that national 
needs were so divergent as to preclude 
an agreement on anything but the larg- 
est ships. The French delegation held 
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so strongly to minority views on subma- 
rines that unanimous action on small 
war-vessels was impossible. The aims 
of Italy were primarily for parity with 
France, and she had only academic in- 
terest in the discussions of the remain- 
ing conferees. 

In limiting these discussions to capi- 
tal ships, in which neither France nor 
Italy was especially concerned, the 
scope of the meeting was at once dis- 
appointingly restricted. Yet the pro- 
posal of the American delegation for 
parity with Great Britain and for a two- 
fifths preponderance over Japan in bat- 
tleships, carriers, and large cruisers 
only, was offered and accepted. 

The Washington Conference proved 
in many respects inconclusive. True, in 
the Three Power Treaty it brought 
about the first real armament agreement 
in history. But ensuing developments 
have indicated that our conferees were 
more concerned about finding cheaper 
methods of warfare than they were in- 
terested in disarmament as a preventa- 
tive of war. At present it appears even 
doubtful if the considerable sacrifices 
which we then made have been jus- 
tified. 

When the conference opened we were, 
actually or potentially, stronger than 
Great Britain in capital ships. In 
smaller ships—cruisers, submarines, 
and destroyers—we were weaker. Con- 
sidering all classes, our Navy was the 
most powerful in the world. 

When the conference closed we were 
at best on a par with Great Britain in 
large ships. The situation as to smaller 
ships remained unchanged. Therefore 
we engaged in a secondary naval rating. 
This, in a word, was the outcome of our 
first disarmament drive. 

After a lapse of five years we under- 
took to resume the discussion of naval 













































limitations. By this time the possibil- 
ity of disarmament had been virtually 
abandoned; the recognized objective 
had become limitation, a proposition 
slightly farther removed from our real 
purpose—the prevention of war. 

The parties to the Washington agree- 
ment met at Geneva in 1927, again on 
the invitation of the United States. The 
purpose of the meeting was to finish the 
work begun at Washington, to effect the 
same quotas in secondary ships as had 
already been applied to capital ships. 
We were still willing to accept naval 
parity with Great Britain, even though 
exceeding her in economic power, and to 
accept a two-fifths preponderance over 
Japan in face of a much greater dis- 
parity in respective world estates. But, 
as the American delegation saw it, naval 
quotas should apply to navies and not 
merely to portions of navies. 

The Geneva Conference failed. And 
with it failed the last hope of disarma- 
ment. 

The real reasons for the failure of 
the Geneva Conference are to be found 
in the same underlying objections which 
prevented the earlier and more general 
acceptance of the disarmament ideas. 
The nations concerned were unwilling 
to surrender or even seriously jeopard- 
ize the tangible and known means of 
protecting their possessions. Certainly 
the United States, having the most at 
stake, could least afford to risk its 
wealth and prestige in the face of this 
definite expression of international 
opinion. 

When we turned reluctantly from 
Geneva, it was with the realization that 
disarmament was a dead issue. So long 
as our Navy had been the most power- 
ful, we were sought to reduce it. Once 
reduced, interest in retrenchment of 
other navies waned. The lesson seemed 
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obvious. If we build according to our 
means and in proportion to our world 
interests, we may in time again be asked 
to limit our naval power. Meanwhile, 
our traditional attitude toward political 
entanglements abroad would appear to 
apply with equally good effect to mili- 
tary entanglements. It is likely that 
hereafter the United States will be the 
guest of honor, instead of the host, at 
disarmament festivities. 

Following close on the Geneva Con- 
ference came an interesting peace sug- 
gestion from the French Foreign Office. 
Tenderly timed to the tenth anniver- 
sary of American entrance into the 
World War, it was an offer for the per- 
petual abandonment of war between the 
two great democracies. 

The suggestion went without reply 
for some time. Not that there was any 
question as to its acceptance. The pos- 
sibility of war between the two nations 
was so remote as to be practically non- 
existant. But the American State De- 
partment was toying with the broader 
aspects of a general renunciation of war. 

Finally the United States advanced 
to France a startling proposal. If a 
bilateral treaty for the abolition of war 
between these two powers was timely, 
why would not a multilateral agree- 
ment, similarly worded but applying to 
all the leading nations of the world, be 
in order? 

This was really a bold and tradition- 
ally American approach to an age-old 
problem. It elevated a bit of charming 
international persiflage to a very high 
level. The balance of power had been 
tried and had failed as a means of 
maintaining peace. Disarmament had 
been attempted, but remained unac- 
complished. We had played at limita- 
tion and had come out a loser. It there- 
fore seemed logical, if the world really 


wanted peace, to go to the root of the 
matter and say quite frankly that we 
would abolish war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

The European reaction to this pro- 
posal was interesting and instructive. 
It indicated that the two continents 
were still far apart in military thought. 

From the European point of view, 
there exist several not unreasonable ob- 
jections to the total outlawry of war. 

First, the method. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for European mind to 
grasp the suggestion of abolishing war 
by mere fiat without some well-defined 
military power in the background to 
enforce the idea when necessary. Un- 
derlying this mental reservation is all 
the sad experience of history. The idea, 
in fact, is a bold conception; it is as 
startling as would be a pledge that in 
future no individual within the United 
States shall commit murder, without 
providing means to punish any indi- 
vidual who changed his mind. 

Second, the League of Nations. Eu- 
rope has come to depend largely on the 
League as an agency for stabilizing the 
military situation on the continent. The 
shortcomings of the League are recog- 
nized, but since the whole post-war 
structure of Europe is built up around 
it there is a natural reluctance to do 
anything to undermine its foundations. 
And, in its original interpretation, Mr. 
Kellogg’s suggestion ran counter to the 
principle on which the League is found- 
ed—the principle that is primarily re- 
sponsible for the non-participation of 
the United States in the League—that 
of utilizing military power to enforce 
peace. 

Third, the matter of self-defense. 
With the lessons of the World War still 
fresh, there is serious reluctance to ac- 
cepting a theory that might have among 
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its implications the lack of ability to 
resist aggression. 

In order to meet these objections, it 
became necessary to modify the peace 
proposal, or at least to explain away 
considerable of its “punch.” 

So one must read, in addition to the 
general terms of the treaty itself, the 
notes and speeches of Mr. Kellogg, in 
order to understand the reservations 
with which the peace pact was entered 
upon. These made it, in effect, merely 
an agreement not to engage in anything 
but defensive war. 

Yet judgment of the value of this 
peace treaty should not be colored too 
greatly by the fact that nations never 
admittedly engage in war except in their 
own defense. The proposal represented 
a long, forward stride. It is a real re- 
flection of a deep and general desire to 
avoid war. Its acceptance provides a 
definite landmark around which the sin- 
cere proponents of peace may in future 
rally. 

The treaty was signed in Paris on 
August 27, 1928, by the representatives 
of fifteen nations, and will go down in 
history as the Paris Peace Pact. It and 
the Washington Conference are the out- 
standing post-war offerings of the 
United States in the interest of world 
peace. Both spring from the highest 
motives and represent the most ad- 
vanced contemporary efforts toward the 
abolishment of war. How they will 
survive the stresses and strains of fu- 
ture international politics it is impos- 
sible to foresee. At least we are en- 
titled to the satisfaction of having in- 
jected a species of new thought into 
anti-war discussion. 

Before any steps had been taken to- 
ward the ratifications of the Paris Pact, 
a new and discordant note was injected 
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into our peace efforts by the Franco- 
British military accord. 

At the Washington Conference, 
France and Great Britain were very 
much out of agreement. France de- 
sired unlimited submarines, on which 
issue she was opposed by Great Britain; 
Great Britain wanted unlimited cruis- 
ers, which France considered inimical 
to her best interests. The British put 
forth their most convincing arguments, 
but the French, acting on instructions 
direct from Paris, remained obdurate. 
This is the background of the Franco- 
British agreement. 

After the failure of Great Britain and 
the United States to compose their di- 
vergent views on cruiser limitation at 
the second Three Power Conference at 
Geneva in 1927, the League Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, still pursu- 
ing its initial mission, again undertook 
to sound out League members on the 
question of naval disarmament. This 
furnished an occasion for France and 
Great Britain to reach an understand- 
ing which, when announced, excited the 
attention of the world. 

Under this agreement Great Britain 
receded from the position which she had 
maintained so stoutly at the Washing- 
ton Conference—limitation of French 
submarines. And France, in tum, 
withdrew her objections to an unlim- 
ited British program. In addition there 
were certain other secret compromises 
having to do with land armaments, 
which later came to light in a manner 
tending to throw suspicion on the whole 
proceeding. 

The ostensible purpose of this agree- 
ment was to compose the differences of 
France and Great Britain on disarma- 
ment matters, so as to provide a united 
front at subsequent proceedings of the 
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League of Nations. It was in effect a 
promise not to press on either side for 
the limitation of ships which the United 
States believes should be restricted. It 
amounted, from the American point of 
view, to a tacit if not admitted renunci- 
ation of the whole principle of limita- 
tion. 

So much of this Franco-British ac- 
cord as pertained to naval disarmament 
was referred to Washington for com- 
ment. 

The reaction of the United States 
Government in this instance was 
prompt. On September 28, 1928, the 
American State Department submitted 
to each government one of the most lu- 
cid diplomatic communications ever 
written in Washington. It defined the 
American position on naval limitations 
directly and in a manner indicating a 
desire to end further burlesque. 

The key to the American attitude is 
contained in the following sentence: 


The position of the Government of 
the United States has been and now is 
that any limitation of naval armament 
to be effective should apply to all 
classes of combatant vessels. 


Specifically, we said to Great Britain 
that we saw no real limitation in the 
proposal to restrict only the building of 
large cruisers—the one type valuable 
to the United States—when smaller 
types might be built at will. Nor did 
we see any justification in limiting only 
guns of sizes appropriate to large cruis- 
ers, leaving unrestricted the 6-inch gun 
suitable for mounting on merchant ships 
—of which we have comparatively few. 

We said to France that we were will- 
ing to abolish the submarine entirely if 
the whole world was ready to join in 
thismeasure. Or we would strictly limit 
all classes of submarines. But there is 
no real limitation in the proposition of 


restricting only submarines of over 600 
tons, when all submarines fire equally 
destructive torpedoes. 

This note to Great Britain and France 
expressed the American platform on 
armament limitation with sincerity and 
without equivocation. There is the in- 
escapable inference, however, that our 
position on this question might have 
been materially weaker had the terms 
of the original French bilateral proposal 
for perpetual peace been accepted. The 
suggestion of casuistry on the part of M. 
Briand in this connection has not been 
advanced. Yet it now appears evident 
that France wanted what she asked for 
in 1927—a peace treaty between two 
nations—much more than she wanted 
what her suggestion evolved into—a 
peace treaty among fifteen nations. 

Whether the proposed Franco-British 
military accord will stand without the 
support of the United States is uncer- 
tain. It is safe to assume that neither 
nation will undertake any limitation of 
its armament without American con- 
cert. In any event, the project itself 
indicates a very significant trend. 

The United States Government has 
informed these two nations that any 
mutual military agreement they see fit 
to make is their own and not our af- 
fair. However, we cannot avoid noting 
a community of interest between the 
world’s strongest navy and an army 
greater than that of Germany in her 
palmiest days. 

There are reasons for this spiritual, if 
not treaty bound, alliance. It provides 
a genuine military supremacy which 
may command the peace of Europe. It 
furnishes a bulwark against Russia, the 
béte noire of continental diplomacy. It 
may prove a step toward the commer- 
cial homogeneity of Europe, without 
which there is no real challenge to the 
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growing trade leadership of the United 
States. But it is out of harmony with 
American ideas of disarmament and of 
world peace. 

If we turn with something of disillu- 
sionment from our efforts to bring about 
a general limitation of armament, we 
may do so with the belief that our ac- 
tions have been directed under a sound 
policy that combines high idealism with 
practical consideration of our own im- 
mediate and future needs. 

That policy, while seeking to avoid 
naval competition, will probably 
achieve that end only under a building 
program commensurate with our over- 
seas trade and with our growing mer- 
chant marine, following, of course, ex- 
isting treaty obligations. The burden 
of such a navy will be in no wise onerous 
to us. Reasonable, legitimate naval 
construction is the only avenue left open 
to us; and, if the future is to be gauged 
by past experience, that avenue prom- 
ises eventually to force the issue of real 
naval limitation. Should our pace in 
naval construction be too swift for oth- 
ers to follow, they will find us ready to 
slacken speed, but not to give a handi- 
cap. 

There is another part of our present 
foreign policy which will have a bear- 
ing on the armament question. It is the 
financial one. 

We have finally reached a point at 
which we see a better use for our gold 
than in sending it to Europe at arti- 
ficially low interest rates. This use is 
in the development of our own foreign 
markets. A judicious application of 
our vast financial resources to our grow- 
ing American and Oriental commerce, 
and a withdrawal of European loans for 
that purpose, will enable the stabilizing 
our own prosperity and at the same time 
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will, to some extent, limit the creation 
of excessive armaments abroad. 

This aspect of our foreign policy is 
closely allied with our efforts to main- 
tain and strengthen peace in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Our diplomacy in this 
direction has been generally successful: 
so much so as to give rise to a new— 
American—concept to international re- 
lations, based on confidence rather than 
on suspicion. This is made possible to 
some extent by fortuitous circumstances, 
of which we have nevertheless had suf- 
ficient foresight to take full advantage. 

The United States is today in a period 
fraught with serious potentialities. We 
are enjoying an unrivalled degree of 
prosperity, with still better days just 
ahead. But great prosperity engenders 
envy, and envy breeds wars. It is there- 
fore supremely important for us stead- 
ily to strive for peace, the handmaiden 
of prosperity. If the historic animosi- 
ties of the Old World prevent the gen- 
eral acceptance of our views on war pre- 
vention, then we must apply our ideas 
in our own manner and along lines cal- 
culated to meet our own needs. 

But the President, if he is responsible 
for foreign relations, is entitled to the 
fullest support of the nation in apply- 
ing sound policies. This he had in the 
vote by which the Senate ratified the 
Kellogg Treaty on January 15 of the 
present year. 

Majority opinion in this country has 
never been wrong on any major question 
of either domestic or foreign policy. The 
intelligent citizen is quite capable of 
judging good and evil in international 
affairs. And it is an important duty of 
good citizenship to acquire the infor- 
mation requisite to such judgment. 
Once expressed, this opinion goes far to- 
ward controlling world action. 








An Advance Guard Action of 1914 


LiEUTENANT CoLoneL Warp L. Scurantz, 54th Infantry Reserve 


HE beginning of the war of 1914- 

1918 is naturally rich in advance 
cuard actions and in the meeting en- 
vagements of which they were the first 
phase. These are not models to follow 
in all respects, but they are about what 
might be expected of troops first going 
into battle after long years of peace. 
For that reason, among others, they are 
well worth study. Weapons and forma- 
tions change but principles change more 
slowly, if at all, and human nature re- 
mains unchanged. 

On the night of August 21, 1914, the 
French Colonial Corps occupied the 
area Jamoigne-Gerouville-Chauvency- 
Margy astride the frontier of France 
and southeastern Belgium. The corps 
order for the operations of August 22 
contained the following: 


The Colonial Corps has in front of it 
only cavalry patrols belonging 3d and 
8th German Divisions. The en- 
emy seems to be entrenching behind the 
Lesse, facing to the south. 

The corp takes the offensive, moving 
on Neufchateau in two columns with the 
mission of attacking the enemy wher- 
ever he is encountered. It is flanked on 
the right by the II Corps, on the left by 
the XII Corps. . . . 

a movement will be executed as 
IOllOWS: 
Right column: 3d Division, corps 
artillery, corps engineers. 

toute: St. Vincent—Mesnil-Breu- 
vannes—Rossignol—Les Fosses—Neuf- 
chateau. 

Left column: 
tached elements. 

Route: Les Bulles — Suxy — Mont- 
plainchamp—Neufchateau. 


5th Brigade and at- 





The 5th Brigade, with the advance 
guard of which this article is concerned, 
consisted of the 21st and 23d Infantry 
regiments, with three batteries of artil- 
lery, a half-company of engineers, and 
a platoon of the 6th Dragoons attached. 
Each infantry regiment consisted of 
three battalions, each of which had four 
rifle companies, of four platoons each, 
and one machine section. The strength 
per battalion was about 1,000 men. The 
infantrymen were seasoned soldiers 
more or less experienced in African cam- 
paigns. The cavalrymen were older re- 
servists just called back to the colors 
and mounted on requisitioned horses 
which there had been no time to con- 
dition for service. 

The 23d Infantry (less 3d Battalion) 
with the cavalry platoon attached, 
formed the advance guard of the corps. 

At 6:30 a. m. the dragoons moved out 
past Les Bulles, forming a cavalry 
point. The advance party consisted of 
three platoons of the 1st Company, Cap- 
tain Mahaut commanding. Following 
the advance party at a distance of 200 
meters came the support, the 4th Pla- 
toon, Ist Company, and the entire 3d 
Company. Major Geoffry, commander 
of the 1st Battalion, 23d Regiment, 
commanded the support. Six hundred 
meters behind the support marched the 
reserve with the 2d and 4th Companies, 
1st Battalion, and the 2d Battalion with 
the 7th, 8th, 5th and 6th Companies in 
the order named. Colonel Neple of the 
23d, the advance guard commander, 
rode at the head of the reserve. Since 


‘The material for this article is drawn principally from the book “Un Combat de Recontre, 
Neufchateau,” by Lieut. Col. A. Grasset of the French Army, and from the extracts from orders 
ind official reports given as annexes in that excellent volume. 
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it was believed that there was no likeli- 
hood of encountering hostile infantry 


this day, no extra ammunition was is- 
sued. Combat wagons of the advance 
guard followed the reserve. General 
Goullet, commander of the brigade, rode 
at the tail of the reserve with some mem- 
bers of his staff. The main body fol- 
lowed the advance guard at a distance 
of 1,500 meters. 

Some distance north of Les Bulles the 
road entered a forest. Save for a large 
clearing at Suxy, halfway to Neufcha- 
teau, the road passed through wooded 
country until within 2 or 3 kilometers 
of the day’s destination. 

As the cavalry point approached the 
woods it met a brisk rifle fire from the 
edge of the timber. The dragoons trotted 
back behind the advance party, which 
continued its forward movement, one 
platoon deployed on the right of the 
road, one on the left, and the other fol- 
lowing in single file along the ditches 
bordering the road. The enemy—some 
20 German cavalrymen—did not await 
an infantry attack but galloped off to 
the north. The French cavalry point 
again moved out in front. Five hun- 
dred meters farther on there was an- 
other clash with this patrol or another 
one. A part of the advance party 
opened fire on a mounted group crossing 
a clearing west of the road, and three 
troopers were seen to fall from their 
horses. Mahaut, anxious to avoid delay, 
made no attempt to secure prisoners, but 
reassembled the advance party and 
pressed on again. 

The German cavalry, taking full ad- 
vantage of its mobility and its superi- 
ority to the French cavalry, now ha- 
rassed the march constantly. Dis- 
mounted groups lurked at points of van- 
tage to fire into the advance guard 
cavalry as it approached; then, the dra- 
goons checked for the moment, the en- 
emy mounted again and galloped back 
to another point to repeat the maneuver. 
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Nor were the flanks free from menace, 
and at one time a daring patrol gal- 
loped across the road between the ad- 
vance guard and the main body. Main- 
tenance of liaison with the right column, 
reliance for which seems to have been 
placed on the lone cavalry platoon, was 
obviously out of the question. A Ger- 
man airplane, watching the march, 
droned lazily overhead. 

The hamlet of Suxy nestled in a hol- 
low in the center of an irregularly cir- 
cular clearing some 2 kilometers in di- 
ameter. When the dragoons appeared 
in this clearing they were met by a vio- 
lent rifle fire from points they could not 
locate. They fell back into the woods, 
and Captain Mahaut deployed the ad- 
vance party, planning to use one platoon 
to flank the place from the east, another 
from the west, while the third kept 
astride the main road. As he moved out 
into the open to carry out this maneuver 
a mounted cavalry platoon broke cover 
at the west of the clearing, galloped 
down through Suxy and off to the east. 
Inhabitants of Suxy stated that a Ger- 
man cavalry squadron had been quar- 
tered in the woods 2 kilometers east of 
the town for eight days. 

The advance guard resumed its march. 
For security the brigade commander 
sent a company from the head of the 
main body around the east side of the 
clearing and one around the west side 
to serve as flank guards during the col- 
umn’s passing. The march beyond 
Suxy was slow, due to the enemy’s pa- 
trols, and it was 11:00 a. m. before the 
head of the advance guard reached the 
northern edge of the woods. Mean- 
while there was considerable dissatis- 
faction in the column. The sun was hot, 
everyone was tired from having been 
astir much of the night before, and the 
constant delays were annoying. Since 
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nothing but cavalry was in front, as in- 
dicated in the information received from 
the corps, it was felt that excessive pre- 
cautions were being taken. The colonel 
of the 21st Infantry gathered the quar- 
tering parties of the main body and sent 
them forward to arrange for billets in 
Neufchateau. 

Meanwhile, at the northern edge of 
the woods, the officer commanding the 
dragoons reported that his men, listen- 
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ing with ear to ground, had heard a 
column of heavy vehicles moving out 
from Neufchateau to the northwest. 

From where the officers stood they 
could look 3 kilometers to the northeast 
across the Bois d’Ospot to the roofs of 
Neufchateau, but nothing abnormal was 
visible. 

The advance was again resumed. The 
road dropped from the forest downward 
past the village of Montplainchamp to 
where a bridge crossed a small stream 
1,900 meters from the woods. As the 
cavalry point tried to cross the bridge 
it was met with a brisk fire from two 
stone houses 400 meters to the northeast. 
A sergeant and two privates, as well as 
several horses, were wounded, and the 
cavalry withdrew behind the advance 
party. 

Now beyond the bridge and north of it 
800 or 900 meters rose a long ridge run- 
ning in an easterly and westerly direc- 
tion, dominating the valley and hiding 
the road leading northwest out of Neuf- 
chateau. The road the 5th Brigade was 
following turned east after crossing the 
stream, to enter Neufchateau. Mahaut 
decided that his first duty was to force 
a crossing of the bridge and get posses- 
sion of the important ridge. The ve- 
hicles heard on the road beyond the high 
ground, as well as information received 
from the inhabitants, convinced him 
that the enemy was probably in force. 
As he was considering the situation, the 
quartering parties from the rear came 
up headed for Neufchateau. He or- 
dered them back again out of his way. 
But now appeared Major Geoffry, the 
support commander, drawn by the fir- 
ing and impatient of delay. There was 
no enemy, he averred, except a few cav- 
alrymen. There must be no more wast- 
ing of time. The advance party should 
take the bridge at double time without 


deployment. No need to worry about 
the crest to the north. It would be se- 
cured by the leading platoon of the sup- 
port. The advance party should move 
directly to the western edge of Neuf- 
chateau. 

Obedient to orders, Captain Mahaut 
led his three platoons in column down 
the road at a double time to and across 
the bridge. No shot was fired to stay 
him, but the hostile cavalrymen in the 
houses mounted and galloped off to the 
east. Once across the stream, the cap- 
tain deployed his three platoons astride 
the road and moved directly on Neuf- 
chateau. 

The left of the deployed line reached 
well up the side of the ridge. Captain 
Mahaut, still nervous as to what lay 
beyond the height, rode to his left until 
he could look over the crest. What he 
saw there caused him swiftly to change 
his plan and swing two of his platoons 
to the top of the ridge. A long train of 
wagons was entering the woods some 
distance to the northwest. Closer at 
hand a German cavalry squadron was 
resting, dismounted and at ease, uncon- 
scious of danger. 

The two French platoons opened fire 
at a range of 800 meters. The German 
mounts stampeded and broke from the 
horseholders, scattering in all directions. 
The troopers, too, scattered and fied, 
most of them toward the woods. The 
drivers of the wagons whipped their ani- 
mals into a wild run up the road, and 
the French infantrymen, raising their 
sights by degrees from 800 to 1,400 me- 
ters followed the rout with their fire 
until it disappeared in the timber. The 
number of horses and men down showed 
that the German casualties had been 
heavy. 

During this little action on the ridge— 
it was now about 11:30 a, m.—the sup- 
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port had reached the two houses north- 
east of the bridge. The reserve, evi- 
dently thinking of billets in Neufcha- 
teau, was Closing up on the support and 
was now approaching the bridge. 
Colonel Neple, the advance guard com- 
mander, knew nothing of the German 
wagon train and anticipated no further 
trouble. As he passed through Mont- 
plainchamp a short time before, a junior 
officer who had been talking to the in- 
habitants was emboldened to warn him 
of danger. The citizens all said Neuf- 
chateau was full of Germans—but the 
colonel only smiled. If there were Ger- 
mans in Neufchateau, they would have 
opened fire before now. Here were none 
of the earmarks of an attempted am- 
bush. These Germans were no cleverer 
than the Bedouins of the desert. 

“These young people,” the gallant but 
none too cautious warrior is said to have 
added, “would try to teach old monkeys 
how to make faces.” 

So the column pressed on, and even 
the Bois d’Ospot which lay a few hun- 
dred meters to the east of the road was 
unexplored save for the superficial ex- 
amination of its near edge by patrols. 

The brigade commander, now at 
Montplainchamp near the tail of the 
reserve, was not so confident. Within 
3 kilometers of the town, he still did not 
know whether or not it was occupied by 
the enemy. Of the 3d Division, which 
before now should be entering Neufcha- 
teau farther to the east, he could see 
nothing. He instructed the cavalry 
platoon to ride into Neufchateau, ascer- 
tain the situation, and report. It seemed, 
however, that the horses were exhausted 
and unfitted for further effort. The gen- 
eral sent forward a lieutenant of his 
staff in an attempt to get information. 

By the time that Captain Mahaut on 
the ridge had seen the last of the enemy’s 





wagons and unhorsed cavalrymen enter 
the woods he was apprised by violent 
rifle and machine gun fire behind him 
that the platoon he had left moving to- 
ward Neufchateau was in serious trou- 
ble. As it had approached its objective 
it had collided with a full company of 
German infantry deployed astride the 
road and moving west. As the French 
platoon engaged in a hot fire fight with 
this superior force it received in enfilade 
the fire of a German machine gun in the 
Bois d’Ospot, south of the stream. With- 
in a few moments half the platoon was 
dead or wounded, and the survivors, 
some twenty men, fell back a short dis- 
tance and then stubbornly held their 
ground. Other German troops were now 
appearing on both the right and the left 
of the first company, but by now Cap- 
tain Mahaut had swung both of his pla- 
toons from the ridge to face the out- 
skirts of Neufchateau and was able, in 
conjunction with the efforts of the sur- 
vivors on the road, to check the German 
advance. The lieutenant sent forward 
by the brigade commander to gain in- 
formation joined the depleted group on 
the road and was thus made familiar 
with the facts which his chief desired 
to know. However, this leaderless frag- 
ment of a platoon begged him to stay 
and take charge of it. He did so—con- 
tenting himself with sending a note to 
the advance guard commander—and the 
general was still left without definite 
knowledge of the situation. 

The support was now entering into 
action. Major Geoffry sent the lead- 
ing platoon, 4th Platoon of Mahaut’s 
company, to the ridge in accordance 
with his original plan, threw the re- 
maining company of the support into 
the hard pressed line held by the ad- 
vance party, and, his last reserve gone, 
appealed desperately to the advance 
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guard commander for reinforcements for 
both his eastern and his northern fronts. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neple had not 
been idle. The first sound of machine 
gun fire from the Bois d’Ospot showed 
him that he was faced by more than a 
cavalry screen and that it was impera- 
tive that the Bois d’Ospot be cleared of 
the enemy at once. The leading unit 
of the reserve, the 4th Company com- 
manded by Captain Triol, was sent into 
the woods with orders to drive out the 
enemy. The scream and crash of a shell 
from the northwest—the first of a brisk 
bombardment—gave further light on 
the urgency of the situation. The second 
company of the reserve, the last of Geof- 
fry’s battalion, was hurried across the 
stream to report to the support com- 
mander. Geoffry sent three platoons 
to the ridge, on which he anticipated an 
immediate attack. As these reinforce- 
ments climbed the hill they suffered se- 
verely from fire from the Bois d’Ospot 
directly at their backs. The 4th Platoon 
of this company the major fed into the 
melting line before Neufchateau. 

Just before the first German shell ar- 
rived the last four companies of the re- 
serve were resting at ease, their captains 
giving instructions to their mess ser- 
geants concerning provisions to be pur- 
chased in Neufchateau. The small arms 
firing did not disturb them. They had 
been hearing shooting all day, but the 
German shell brought them to their feet 
in surprise. Just then the combat wag- 
ons with the extra ammunition trotted 
up and swung out to each company. 
General Goullet had understood as well 
as Colonel Neple the significance of the 
machine gun fire, and had ordered for- 
ward the extra ammunition. 

Captain Triol’s mission of driving the 
enemy out of the woods was no easy 
one. Before he entered the woods he 


—_——_ 


was receiving a heavy shell fire from the 
northwest, his left rear. This ceased as 
he entered the timber, but a few mo- 
ments later at a clearing he ran into 
heavy infantry fire which thinned his 
ranks. Pressing on, he dislodged with 
the bayonet a machine gun company 
just going into action at the northern 
edge of the woods, but immediately af- 
terwards found his right flank enveloped 
by advancing enemy infantry. Rally- 
ing the remnants of his company— 
scarcely fifty men were still on their 
feet—he stood his ground, momentarily 
held up the enemy by his fire, and sent 
back a report. 

Colonel Neple had now crossed the 
bridge and established his command 
post at the stone houses that the Ger- 
man cavalry had occupied. He sent 
orders to Major Amiel, commanding 
the remaining battalion of the reserve, 
to send two companies forward to him 
and to clear the Bois d’Ospot with the 
other two. 

Major Amiel could see a German bat- 
tery of artillery in action in a clearing 
only 1,000 meters to the northwest. He 
detailed one platoon to fire on it. The 
two companies crossed the bridge. Two 
platoons and the machine gun section 
were held out by Colonel Neple as a re- 
serve, and the rest dashed up the ridge 
under a heavy fire, the advance guard 
commander standing in the road and 
pointing to each unit where he wanted 
it to go. 

Major Amiel was wounded by a shell 
fragment before he could start for the 
woods. His two companies, however, 
dashed in at a run and engaged in 4 
desperate fight with an increasing num- 
ber of Germans. At 1:00 p. m. French 
stragglers began to drift back out of the 
Bois d’Ospot. A staff officer of General 
Goullet’s spurred down and designated 
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a crest 350 meters from the edge of the 
timber, where they should halt. By 
this time Captain Triol, revolver in 
hand and bleeding from several wounds, 
emerged from the woods along with 
others and took command of the group 
behind the crest. The fragments of the 
three companies which had fought in the 
Bois d’Ospot totaled only 100 men. 
These Triol formed along the crest and 
opened a hot fire on the Germans now 
appearing on the edge of the timber. 

The entire advance guard was now 
deployed, except three platoons and a 
machine gun section which Colonel 
Neple held out as a reserve near the 
stone houses—a command post soon to 
be under fire from the Bois d’Ospot at a 
range of a few hundred meters. North 
of the stream as well as south of it, se- 
riously depleted fragments of units held 
the enemy at bay for the moment, and 
on the ridge other units waited for the 
attack plainly seen to be gathering from 
the north. Thirty minutes before this 
time General Goullet had issued a 
brigade attack order. The main body 
was now deploying along the north of 
the Forét de Basse-Heveau preparatory 
to an unsuccessful attempt to envelop 
the enemy’s left and carry the Bois 
d’Ospot and Neufchateau. The advance 
guard phase of the battle of Neuf- 
chateau was over. 


COMMENT 


The French lack of information of 
the general situation was no fault of 
the advance guard of the 5th Colonial 
Brigade. Nevertheless it was now fac- 
ing battle with two German divisions, 
unsupported by the 3d Division, which 
had been held up 15 kilometers south of 
Neufchateau. The responsibility for 


this rested on other shoulders. The ad- 
vance guard commander was certainly 
at fault, however, in accepting the in- 
telligence received in the morning as 
positive evidence that the enemy would 
not be encountered in force during the 
day. The closed minds which led him 
and his support commander to reject all 
evidence indicating anything contra- 
dictory thereto were probably respon- 
sible for the failure to attempt to re- 
connoiter the Bois d’Ospot. 

The lack of interest that the support 
commander first showed in the ridge 
north of the stream might have proved 
serious save for the odd oversight of the 
German corps commander who, fully in- 
formed himself of the exact strength 
and movements of the French column 
and fully determined to destroy it, had 
yet failed to transmit this information 
forward to the troops. 

Judged by the general mission of the 
advance guard, as laid down by our own 
Field Service Regulations, the advance 
guard must be assumed to have fulfilled 
its mission about as well as was to be ex- 
pected, time and circumstances consid- 
ered—and for most of those engaged it 
was the last mission of the war. Before 
dark Colonel Neple was dead, Major 
Geoffry was wounded and captured, his 
adjutant was killed, and every company 
officer in his battalion save two was 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoner. In 
the 2d Battalion Major Amiel and his 
adjutant were wounded and every com- 
pany officer save one was killed, wound- 
ed, or captured. 

If the advance guard at Neufchateau 
made mistakes it paid for them—as 
we must usually pay for mistakes in 
battle. 











Training Tyros 
First LizurENANT LeRoy W. YARBorouGH, 29th Infantry 


REGIMENT that has a large and 

constant turnover of personnel is 
not so handicapped as is sometimes as- 
sumed. While perhaps not many will 
agree that for a Regular regiment a large 
turnover of personnel is either desirable 
or beneficial, few will deny that it has 
certain redeeming features. Not the 
least of these is the fact that a constant 
stream of trained men is fed into the 
reservoir of potential manpower out- 
side the organized forces. 

The thoughtful regimental com- 
mander recognizes the change of per- 
sonnel as merely another of the numer- 
ous problems which add zest to the 
military game, and he applies the same 
efforts toward its solution as would an 
executive of any other establishment 
who might face the problem of con- 
stantly shifting personnel. 

In the 29th Infantry at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, last summer, the problem was 
rather more acute than usual. Because 
the two active battalions of the regiment 
are maintained at full war strength for 
demonstration and experimental pur- 
poses at the Infantry School, the person- 
nel turnover is probably greater than 
that of any other two regiments in the 
United States. The garrison life is excep- 
tionally active. There is less of the ordi- 
nary routine and more of field training 
than it is the lot of the average infantry 
regiment to enjoy. Used as a model in 
organization and in the illustration of 
tactical methods, the regiment is the cy- 
nosure of the hundreds of student officers 
who annually pass through the Army’s 
largest school. A high standard of tech- 
nique is required, and there is little 
room for the untrained man. 


Colonel Pendleton’s methods of pro- 
viding large numbers of replacements 
for his regiment, with no lowering of its 
standards of efficiency, should be of 
special interest to all Infantrymen. 
While they may not be revolutionary, 
they certainly introduce some innova- 
tions into this phase of peace-time 
training. 

Says the regimental commander: 


Of all the widely varied activities in 
which a Regular Army officer may find 
himself engaged in peace time, there is 
none more engrossing than training re- 
cruits. Here is the fascination of crea- 
tive effort converting raw material into 
a usable, if not a finished product. Here 
is the glow of gratification which is at- 
tendant upon the handling of men-in- 
mass, that material which can be so re- 
fractory and yet, under skillful touch, 
so plastic, and molding it into yielding, 
responsive form. It is a fascinating oc- 
cupation, this process of making men 
into better men and soldiers. It affords 
opportunity for freedom of action and 
initiative in their most captivating 
forms, yet it imposes the most punctil- 
ious limitations in conduct, precept, and 
example. For the student of human na- 
ture there is endless variety; for the 
officer animated by the ambition to 
make our Army better, it is a delight. 
Here the careful builder, the officer who 
loves creative work, may exercise what- 
ever precious talents he is endowed with 
and apply whatever ingenuity of which 
he is capable to the process of building 
the real foundation of the military struc- 
ture—the men in ranks. 


Described in such terms, recruit train- 
ing duty loses the humdrum nature that 
so many of our officers see in it, and 
rises to an inspirational plane commen- 
surate with its real importance. Viewed 
in this light, it becomes a step toward 
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the goal of ambition, a detail to be 
sought eagerly, not avoided. 

Let us now see how one regiment 
builds better men, soldiers, and citizens. 
The first stage of this constructive proc- 
ess is through the medium of a regi- 
mental recruit school. The training ob- 
jective of this school is to produce re- 
placements capable of performing the 
ordinary routine duties, including in- 
terior guard duty, of private soldiers, in 
such time and in such numbers as to 
keep the organizations of the regiment 
at authorized strength without loss of 
efficiency. 

The instructors for the recruit school 
are one Officer, one acting first sergeant, 
and selected corporals in the proportion 
of one to about eight recruits. 

The school has its own parade ground 
and is far enough from other activities 
to avoid direct contact. 

After a two-week period of quaran- 
tine in the adjacent recruit center, re- 
cruits are assigned to organizations in 
the regiment. On the Monday follow- 
ing their reception at the companies 
they go to the recruit school to begin a 
twenty-four-day course of intensive 
training. The number of recruits at 
the school has for some time averaged 
close to 150. About 20 per cent of 
the total number complete their train- 
ing and are returned to their companies 


THE RECRUIT DETACHMENT, 29TH INFANTRY 
Veterans of three weeks’ service 


each week. Each recruit, before being 
released from the school, takes a thor- 
ough examination in all the subjects 
of the training program. If he is not 
proficient he is retained until he becomes 
so or until, in rare instances, his in- 
aptitude is conclusively demonstrated. 
Comparatively few men are retained for 
additional instruction. 

The training program, which is de- 
signed for the soldier of average intelli- 
gence and aptitude, comprises 128 hours 
of concentrated instruction in various 
basic subjects. Range firing of special 
rifle and pistol courses, for which ad- 
ditional time is allowed, follows the com- 
pletion of the four-weeks training sched- 
ule. During the entire training period 
the recruits are quartered and rationed 
with their companies, but spend six 
hours a day at the school on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and 
four hours on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. In the intensive program no par- 
ticular subject is stressed—all are 
stressed. There is this distinction, how- 
ever; more than 70 per cent of the 
program is devoted to training subjects, 
and less than 30 per cent to drill. This 
is based on the concept that drill pro- 
duces discipline, but not all discipline 
is produced by drill. Discipline also 
comes from training that appeals to the 
intelligence and will of the soldier. Re- 
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sults, so far, have confirmed the regi- 
mental commander’s judgment in giv- 
ing purely training subjects the pre- 
ponderant place in the recruit school 
program. 

The class of recruits that the 29th 
Infantry receives is unusually good. 
Practically all of them are recruited 
from southern States. Of a typical 
group of 138 recruits, Florida furnished 
24, Louisiana 22, South Carolina 21, 
Tennessee 20, Alabama 18, Georgia 17, 
North Carolina 12, and Mississippi 4. 
Their average age was 20.3 years; the 
youngest of the group was 18 years old 
and the oldest 26 years. Most of the men 
came from small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. They are almost without ex- 
ception of pure Anglo-Saxon lineage. 
Names are in accordance with their 
ancestry and the tongue-twisting cog- 
nomens of southeastern Europe are 
conspicuously absent. The intelligence 
of the recruits, on the whole, is high. 
Occasionally a semi-illiterate appears, 
but there is usually present the native 
shrewdness and quickness of perception 
characteristic of the mountaineers of 
our southern States. The professional 
“down-and-outer” is not among them; 
economic necessity did not force them 
to enlist nor did war-time emotional 
stress draw them to the colors. The re- 
cruits are just sturdy young Americans 
who are in the Army because they want 
to be soldiers. Their ignorance of mil- 
itary life is profound, but they come with 
the eager curiosity of youth and most 
of them learn quickly. 

The first event in the recruit’s school 
life is a minute personal inspection. 
This is a daily half-hour affair which, 
at first advisory and admonitory, pro- 
gresses in rigor until during the last 
week of training it is a severe scrutiny 
indeed. Through this daily ceremonial 


—_—_. 


ordeal, meticulous standards of personal 
neatness and condition of apparel and 
equipment are gradually impressed 
upon the recruit. In this process many 
an individual is introduced for the first 
time to such novelties as daily shaves, 
shines, and manicures, and weekly hair- 
cuts. It is also frequently necessary to 
dispel the inherent prejudices of youth 
against scrubbing necks and ears and 
other out of the way anatomical locali- 
ties habitually overlooked by careless 
youngsters the world over. The cumu- 
lative effect of this process is evident 
not only upon inspection of the well- 
groomed individual of three weeks’ ser- 
vice but in the sparkle of brilliant brass 
and the gleam of glistening leather 
which greet the eye at a distance from 
the masses upon the parade ground. 
While on the subject of cleanliness, it 
is meet to remark here that cleanliness 
of language, as well as of person, is 
demanded. Vigilant instructors 
promptly suppress any tendency toward 
a display of Billingsgate. The recruit, 
during school hours at least, is a quiet, 
unassertive individual whose conversa- 
tion, whether pure grammatically or 
not, is certainly neither voluable nor 
profane. 

The next period of the recruit’s school 
day is thirty minutes of brisk outdoor 
calisthenics. Because physical fitness 
for the fighting man is recognized as an 
elementary requirement, the allotment 
of time for physical training exceeds 
by 20 per cent the amount of time de- 
voted to any other subject. Beginning 
with simple exercises, the daily half- 
hour calisthenic period progresses with- 
in three weeks into a display of unified 
precision and coordination that would 
do credit to a turnverein. Correct pos- 
ture is required at all times during the 
calisthenic period, rest and relaxation 
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THE RECRUITS’ FIRST DAY 


being permitted only in the position of 


“stand at ease.” This training limbers 


stiff joints, smooths clumsy awkward- 
ness, and develops the decisive and 
graceful movement of limbs and the 
erect symmetrical carriage of a well 
set-up body that should distinguish the 
Regular soldier. In addition to the 
daily calisthenics, a two-hour period is 
given each week to exercises in the post 
gymnasium. Here the recruits partici- 
pate successively in boxing, wrestling, 
handball, medicine ball, basket ball, 
acrobaties, and exercises on horizontal 
and parallel bars, rings, climbing ropes, 
horses, and other apparatus usual to a 
well-appointed gymnasium. These gym- 
nastics further develop suppleness, 
grace, and physical confidence. Inter- 
est in this phase of training is keen to 
the point of enthusiasm. 

The effect of this training upon the 
physique is quite noticeable in even so 
short a time as two or three weeks. The 
average weight of a group of 51 men 
during their first week at the recruit 
school was 145 pounds; three weeks 
later it was 148.4 pounds. One man of 
this group who weighed 160.5 pounds 
during the first week, tipped the scales 
at 169.5 pounds after three weeks at 
the school. Another man’s weight in- 
creased from 182 to 190 pounds during 
the same period. The effect on the fit 
of clothing originally issued to the re- 


cruits is no less evident. Blouses that 
formerly curved cosily around humps in 
backs and shoulders and dropped loosely 
over drooping chests, hang like drapery 
in the back, distend to the bursting 
point in the front, billow like an accor- 
dian at the waist and grip like a gar- 
rotte at the neck. 

The remainder of the recruit’s first 
day is devoted to elementary instruc- 
tion without arms—positions of the sol- 
dier, facings, steps, and marchings. He 
is also given his first lesson in military 
courtesy. He learns that military 
courtesy is the lubricant that makes 
the military machine run smoothly. He 
learns that, although its modes of ex- 
pression follow precise and conven- 
tional forms, it accomplishes the same 
ends and serves the same purposes as 
do the social amenities and the defer- 
ences and civilities accorded to one’s 
elders and seniors in civil life. He 
learns to consider the salute, not an 
admission of subserviency, but an ac- 
knowledgment of respect to the author- 
ity of leaders in a team and a form of 
courteous greeting and expression of 
mutual esteem exchanged between mem- 
bers of the honorable profession which 
enjoys the exclusive privilege of using it. 

Early in the course of the school the 
recruit is made familiar with features 
of his new environment. The sanctity 
of the oath of enlistment and its like- 
ness to a bonded contract are pointed 
out. The general duties of the soldier 
in peace time, the high standard of 
honor of the Regular Army, the neces- 
sity of personal ambition and efficiency, 
the lifetime benefits that accrue from 
military service, are explained to him. 
Suggestions for personal conduct in 
barracks and elsewhere on or off the 
post help the recruit to adjust himself 
to his new surroundings. 
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The spirit which pervades the school 
is exemplified by the regimental com- 
mander, who says: 


This is the formative period of the 
soldier’s career. At this time he is 
extremely susceptible to the example set 
by others of more military experience 
than himself. He should be protected 
from contacts which might exert an 
undesirable influence upon him until he 
has become oriented to his new environ- 
ment and until his military character 
has crystallized. His instructors should 
make due allowances for his ignorance 
of military customs and, with patience 
and sympathetic understanding, assist 
him through this most trying period of 
a soldier’s life. His naive questions 
should receive dignified answers and 
his confidences should be respected. The 
impressions that he receives at this 
time will be lasting throughout his mili- 
tary career. 

The reeruit progresses during the first 
week to drill with arms, interior guard 
duty, personal hygiene, and the care of 
arms, equipment, and uniform. Sub- 
sequent training is steadily progressive, 
as may be seen by a glance at the mas- 
ter schedule reproduced herewith. 


TABLE 1—RECRUIT SCHOOL, 29TH IN- 
FANTRY, MASTER SCHEDULE 
Ist 2d 3d 4th Total 


*Subjects wk. wk. wk.wk. hours 
1, The Soldier—Without Arms... 10 ... ... ... 10 
2. The Soldier—With Arms.... 3 6 1 ¥% 1014 
3. The Soldier — Display of 

NORD nc nc ncocuduasiens ao > 2oe. aoe 
4. The Soldier—Infantry Pack. .. ... ... 1% 1% 
§. The Squad—Drill............+ «- 6 3% 2% 12 
6. The Squad—Extended Order. .. 1% 2 % 4 
Fs GR Bins ccndtuvesens Ke Y% 2 % 3 
8 eee ate squad 2 
9. Interior Guard Duty......... Y% 6 6 3 15% 
OR, ROO kc cdi cccnkdecacacsi 3 3 3 3% 12! 
11. Care of Arms, Equipment 


oe a ine tee Ce 
12. Military Courtesy 3 1 14 1% 
13, Physical Training 6 4% 4% 4% 19% 


<¢ 
Or 


Be Ses SE Aca beeccsnadccceubes «eo 24 & 3 
PEE nbd 565.0 ccccvsnccensiss 1 1 2 
G6 DTN a cccccccctcssces S ome tues 2 
17. Rifle Marksmanship ......... .. 26a 8 16 
18. Miscellaneous—Lectures, etc ™% ... ... ™%& % 





BO BOUTS. 2. cccvccdnace 32 32 32 32 128 





*Reference TR. 10-5. 








DEVELOPING STRENGTH AND AGILITY 


A departure from custom is seen in 
the provision made for instruction dur- 
ing inclement weather. The usual in- 
flexible “rainy day” schedule is aban- 
doned. In its place the instructor is 
given a list of subjects from which he 
may select such as he requires to oc- 

TABLE 2—RECRUIT SCHOOL, 29TH 

INFANTRY 
INCLEMENT WEATHER INSTRUCTION 


During inclement weather, subjects for in- 
door instruction may be selected from the 
following list and when given, the duration 
of each period of instruction will not be less 
than that noted opposite each subject: 


ae 
1. The Soldier—Without Arms................ pee Oe 
2. The Soldier—With Arms .................-- .% 
OR ee -% 
4. Care and Cleaning of Arms, Equipment 
RE. dnecedntscenescbecusasunea 1 
I Fer a Od + 2 
6. Military Courtesy and Customs of Service Ye 
7. Rifle Marksmanship..................sesess- j 1 
eID FUME. Sendesuscncnnsdashindbceaeeets. Mp 
PND 6:5 Adds cictutesatndnek selena aka s ly 
10. Uniform and Insignia of Rank ......... ly 
11. Articles of War 1 


12. Names of Unit and Local Commanders..... 
ee rawr 2 
14. Organization of Army (to include Division) Me 
15. National Defense Act a 
16. Regulations affecting enlisted men in such mat 

ters as promotions, reductions, 


foreign serv 


Se, CO, SOs vnnscncesSdeicsanenlebis 
GE. COD. o.céicndasenewhtdceo stasis eins «se 2 
ee ey eee. at ee ae | 
19. The Declaration of Independence ........... be 
ee EEN ctr ccudtanabukwcastanensanadsat ® 


21. American Military History 
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cupy any fraction of a training day dur- 
ing inclement weather. With this elas- 
ticity, rainy-day instruction can stop 
when the rain stops and the regular 
schedule can be resumed with a mini- 
mum loss of sequence. It does not al- 
ways rain in accordance with inclement 
weather schedules even at Fort Ben- 
ning, where the climate affords a maxi- 
mum of outdoor training the year round. 

The course in rifle marksmanship, 
which includes firing with the gallery 
rifle, the service rifle, and the pistol, is 
an especially distinguishing feature of 
the school. The allowance of only 
eight hours for preparatory work might 
be regarded skeptically were it not for 
the fact that excellent results, with 
some remarkably high scores, have at- 


TABLE 3—GALLERY RANGE COURSE 
FOR RECRUITS, 29TH INFANTRY 


INSTRUCTION COURSE* 


Possible 
Range Time Shots Target Position score 
Slow 35 ft. No 10 X Standing 50 
fire limit 
50 ft. No 10 X = Sitting 50 
limit Kneeling 
50 ft. No 10 X Prone 50 
limit 
Rapid 50ft. I1min. 10 Xor Sitting 50 
fire 20 sec. D-mt 
score 
50ft. Imin. 10 Xor Prone 50 
30 sec. D-mt 
score 
Totals 50 250 
RECORD COURSE 
Slow 35 ft. 1 min. 5 X Standing 25 
fire per shot 
50 ft. 1 min, 5 X = Sitting 25 
per shot 
50 ft. 1 min. 5 X Prone 25 
per shot 
Rapid S50 ft. 40sec. 5 X Sitting 25 
fire per score 
50 ft. 50 Sec. 5 X Prone 25 
per score 
Totals 25 125 
Score required for qualification (80%) 100 





* To be fired once. TD target miniature. 


tended the shooting of every group 
which has passed through the school. 
In the beginning, the recruits are told 
that they are trying to learn in eight 
hours principles and methods of marks- 
manship to which companies devote two 
or three weeks’ time for instruction of 
experienced soldiers. This puts them on 
their mettle, and interest never wanes. 
They are attentive and eager to learn 
and anxious to show what they have 
learned. 

The coach-and-pupil method is used 
throughout the course. It is always 
stressed that the coach is in charge and 
is solely responsible for the errors of 
his pupil. If the pupil does something 
wrong, the coach is blamed. The re- 
cruit’s eagerness to display his knowl- 
edge and his anxiety to avoid censure 
while acting as a coach combine to 
make this form of instruction very ef- 
fective. 

In such a contracted course of marks- 
manship, time and labor saving appli- 
ances can be profitably employed. 
Several such devices, among them the 
Shaker rifle rest, are used at the school 
and aid materially in the instruction. 

When the preparatory phase of 
marksmanship training is completed, 
firing begins with the .22 caliber rifle 
on the outdoor gallery range. Here 
the coach-and-pupil system is given full 
play. The instructors, although closely 
observing the firers, confine their cor- 
rective remarks almost entirely to the 
coaches. Range procedure, organiza- 
tion, and discipline are the same as for 
the service rifle range The entire set 
up, exclusive of the actual firing, is a 
distinct step in the recruit’s training. 
Here he becomes familiar with range 
procedure and discipline, and when he 
goes to fire with his company during 
the regular range practice season, little 
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or no time will have to be spent on this 
subject. 

A special gallery course has been de- 
signed for the recruit school. 

Fifty shots are allowed for instruc- 
tion and twenty-five shots for record 
practice. Rapid fire is included in both 
the instruction and the record firing. 
The requirement of 80 per cent for 
qualification in the gallery course was 
made for no other reason than to estab- 
lish a standard for the recruit to strive 
for. The average score of every group 
that has fired has exceeded the 80 per 
cent requirement by from twelve to 
seventeen points; the average score for 
all the groups was 115.4 of a possible 
125. Possible scores have been fired 
throughout on both the instruction and 
record courses. Shot groups have been 
excellent; many of them, both in slow 
and rapid fire, were no larger than a 
thumb nail. The awarding of inexpen- 
sive prizes for first, second, and third 
places for firing groups of more than 
twenty men, first and second places for 
groups of from fifteen to twenty men, 
and first place for groups of less than 
fifteen men has intensified the com- 
petitive spirit and stimulated interest to 
a high pitch. 

Special service rifle and pistol courses 
conclude the school program so that re- 
cruits are qualified to perform guard 
duty upon their release from the school. 
These courses are fired during the first 
part of the week after the completion 
of the twenty-four-day training pro- 
gram. Twenty-five shots are allowed 
for the rifle course and ten shots for the 
pistol course. The special rifle course fol- 
lows closely the procedure of the record 
course on the gallery range, the only 
differences being target, range, and 
caliber of rifle. It is here that the coach- 
and-pupil system is seen at its best. 



























The recruits seem to enjoy the brief 
period of authority as coaches and carry 
on their duties seriously and efficiently, 
Their fresh enthusiasm can be applied 
advantageously to other tasks. It has 
been demonstrated that, given a few 
minutes instruction, a pit detail com- 
posed entirely of recruits will operate 
and mark targets with satisfactory ef- 
ficiency. 
TABLE 4—SPECIAL RIFLE COURSE 

FOR RECRUITS, 29TH INFANTRY 


Range Time Shots Target Position 


Slow fire 200 1 min. 5 A Standing 
yards per 
shot 
200 1 min. 5 A Sitting 
yards per 
shot 
200 1 min. 5 A Prone 
yards per 
shot 
Rapid fire 200 40 sec. 5 A Sitting 
yards per from 
score standing 
200 50 sec. 5 A Prone 
yards per from 
score standing 
Total 25 


Score required for qualification (80%) 100 


TABLE 5—SPECIAL PISTOL COURSE 
FOR RECRUITS, 29TH INFANTRY 


Range Time Shots Target 
Slow fire 15 No 5 L 
yards limit 
Quick fire 15 3 sec. 5 E 
yards per 
shot 
Total 10 


Possible score, 55. Score required for qualification, 40 


Considering the brevity of the course, 
all groups that have fired have gotten 
very satisfactory results. The record 
of one group of thirty-eight recruits fir- 
ing the special rifle course is typical. 
The average score of the group was 81.6 
of a possible 125. The highest indi- 
vidual score was 103. Only one man 
in the group had ever fired the rifle be- 
fore. Sixteen men made scores above 
85.6, which is equivalent on a percentage 
basis to the requirement for qualification 
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as marksman in Course A (TR. 150-10). 
The average score of these sixteen men 
was 93.06. On a percentage basis this 
is 5.9 per cent above the requirement for 
marksman. The average score of the 
remainder of the group was 75.6, about 
8 per cent below the requirement for 
marksman. 

The shot groups in rapid fire were 
good in most instances and excellent in 
several. Some of the groups were so 
small that they could easily have been 
covered by a service hat. The “A” tar- 
get is used for rapid fire because of its 
steadying influence in forcing the novice 
shooter to pause and take more careful 
aim at its small bull’s-eye than would 
be the case if he were firing at the rela- 
tively large area of the figure on the “D” 
target. More compact shot groups are 
the result. Had the “D” target been 
used for rapid fire the scores would have 
been generally higher. This assertion 
has been proven by the simple experi- 
ment of firing upon a double target. 
This is made by pinning or pasting a 
“D” target on the back of an “A” target 
so that the center of the figure is op- 
posite the bull’s-eye. All hits on the 
“A” target are also registered on the “D” 
target and it is an easy matter to com- 
pare the scores, which almost invariably 
are found to be higher on the “D” tar- 
get. Only the scores on the “A” target 
are credited to the firer. Several “pos- 
sibles” on the “D” target were registered 
in this manner during the firing of one 
group, no member of which had ever 
fired the service rifle before. 

Equally pleasing results were ob- 
tained by another group which fired the 
special pistol course. The average score 
of the twenty-five men in this group 





was 40.2 of a possible score of 55. Ona 
percentage basis this is 13 per cent 
above the requirement as pistol marks- 
man. High individual score was 53, or 
96.3 per cent. None of the men had 
ever fired the pistol before. 

In addition to making graduates of 
the recruit school available for guard 
duty, the marksmanship course is ex- 
pected to display beneficial effects upon 
subsequent regular range practice. The 
recruit’s nervous anticipation of shoot- 
ing a high-powered rifle will have been 
dispelled; he will know the feel of the 
recoil; he will know where the bullet 
goes after it leaves the gun; he will be 
familiar with range discipline and pro- 
cedure ; his interest will not be diverted 
by the novelty of any feature of marks- 
manship training methods; and, having 
shot, he will have confidence in his abil- 
ity to shoot. The records made during 
the special firing course will be an ac- 
curate indication of the recruit’s shoot- 
ing ability and will enable company 
commanders to devise appropriate in- 
struction for those who need it in ad- 
vance of the regular range season. There 
should be no “bolo men” under this sys- 
tem. 

Such, in general, are the distinguish- 
ing features of the 29th Infantry’s 
methods of training its recruits. Hav- 
ing successfully served their novitiate, 
the young soldiers look to the future 
with the serene confidence of youth. Pa- 
triotism and the yearning for romance 
are their incentive; adventure is their 
goal. To this destination there is no 
royal road for the soldier. The military 
path is hard and narrow, but this the 
young recruit does not know, for his 
military career has barely begun. 














The Old Sergeant’s Conference 


Coronet W. H. Watpron, roth Infantry 


HE evening conference on the bar- 
racks steps was in full swing. Along 
came Corporal Parker. 

“Sergeant,” Parker said, “I’m just 
about to wind up this little ball of Army 
yarn.” 

“How come?” inquired the Old Ser- 
geant.” 

“Tomorrow I finish up my enlistment 
and get my discharge,” replied Parker. 

“What you going to do then?” asked 
the Old Sergeant. 

“Take my discharge, get me a good 
job on the outside; and stick to it,” said 
Parker. 

The Old Sergeant relit his pipe and 
settled back. Here was his chance to 
get in a few good licks on his buddy 
Parker, and, in the getting, to give the 
recruits a lesson that they seldom have 
brought home to them in the early days 
of their service. 

“Parker,” he went on, “I hope you 
appreciate what that sheepskin means 
to you.” 

“T hope I do,” replied Parker. “I’ve 
worked hard three years for it, and I’m 
going to make the best of it. My life in 
the Army has been all right. I have 
nothing but good words for the Service, 
but I believe I can do better on the out- 
side. Anyhow I’m going to take a hitch 
at it.” 

“Yes, yes; you have done well. You 
are a corporal in your first enlistment. 
But I’m just a-wondering about that 
discharge; do you appreciate what it 
means to you?” insisted the Old Ser- 
geant. 

“Now, maybe I don’t. Suppose you 
tell us your ideas about it,” replied 
Parker, as he sat down in the group. 
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“In the first place it means that your 
service in the Army has been honest and 
faithful. It means that you have stuck 
to the path that military discipline has 
required of you. You haven’t faltered 
or stepped aside. It means that you 
are a man of excellent character, a man 
who can be depended upon, a man who 
is reliable and steady.” 

“Sergeant, you remind me of the story 
of an old maid. For years this old girl 
was poor and she had had no male ad- 
mirers. Suddenly she came into a pile 
of money—whole gobs of it. The boys 
all flocked to her. They told her stories 
of her beauty, her attractiveness and her 
accomplishments. To all of them she 
replied, ‘You lie, you lie; but go on, I 
like to hear it.’ ” 

This brought a laugh from the crowd. 
The Old Sergeant continued where he 
left off. 

“Tn the next place your honorable dis- 
charge means that when you pass out 
of the Army picture and become a cit 
again, you are armed with a key which 
will open many doors of opportunity to 
you. When a man applies for a job at 
the employment office of the better em- 
ployers—and that is the only kind the 
honorably discharged soldier should 
work for—he is required to produce evi- 
dence of his character and to give ref- 
erences. Both are contained in your 
discharge certificate. Any high-class 
concern will accept it as conclusive.” 

“You mean to say that’s all you got 
to have to get a good job?” asked Pri- 
vate Sob Sobinsky. 

“That’s all you got to have to get a 
start,” replied the Old Sergeant. “But 
with all of this comes a responsibility 
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on your part. Having used your hon- 
orable discharge as a key to open the 
door of opportunity, it’s up to you to 
produce results that are so superior that 
those honorably discharged soldiers who 
follow you may have their discharges 
honored the same as yours was. If you 
fail to make good, you make it hard 
for the next fellow who comes along the 
same way. If you do make good, you 
make yourself, and you pave the way 
for him. 

“Now do not get the idea that your 
honorable discharge will carry you all 
the way. It won’t. It will open the 
door for you. It will get you inside. It 
will give you a running start. The rest 
is up to you.” 

“Me for one of these here honorable 
discharges,” remarked one of the re- 
cruits. “It’s a thing worth while—worth 
working for. Me for one of ’em,” he 
repeated. 

The Old Sergeant stood up. He 
grasped his buddy Parker by the hand. 

“Parker, I congratulate you. I wish 
you all the success in the world. We 
are sorry to lose you in the company. 
If you ever decide to take on again, 
there will be a place for you in the old 
outfit.” 

“Thank you, Sergeant,” said Cor- 
poral Parker, as he pressed the Old Ser- 
geant’s hand. “It’s good to feel that a 
fellow has a home if he ever needs it.” 

“By golly; I never knew the Army 
was a place like this,” said Private So- 
binsky. 

Corporal Parker went his way. There 
was a short period of silence over the 
assembly. It was broken by the voice 
of Private Sob Sobinsky. 

“That Corporal Parker’s been a lucky 
fellow, hasn’t he, Sergeant?” 

“Yeah, he has,” replied the Old Ser- 
geant. 


“Do you believe in luck, Sergeant?” 
questioned Sob. 

“Do I believe in luck?” retorted the 
Old Sergeant. Then he answered his 
own question, “I should say I do. Luck 
is a wonderful thing. I’ve watched the 
careers of a lot of lucky men in the 
Army. Parker’s has run just about true 
to form. You see, the lucky fellow 
reaches out and grabs an opportunity, 
while others stand around and don’t 
know it’s there. He hangs on to it with 
a grip that makes the hold of a bull- 
dog’s jaws seem like a fairy touch. 

“He thinks a little keener. He works 
a little harder—and a little longer. He 
does things he’s not told todo. He gives 
the Service the very best that’s in him. 
He keeps his head cool, his feet warm, 
and his mind busy. He plans his work 
ahead and sticks to the plans. He talks 
and acts like a winner. And then— 
Luck steps in and does all the rest.” 

The crowd got the point. 

Corporal Parker had gotten his grade 
in his first enlistment, a thing that does 
not happen often in the Service now- 
adays. He had a good prospect on the 
outside and he would be foolish if he 
did not make a try of it. His training 
in the Army would prove of great value 
to him. His time has not been wasted. 
He is a disciplined man. He has learned 
the basic principles of leadership and 
developed a capacity to lead other men. 
He has learned to shoot straight on the 
range, and in the learning has acquired 
the habit of thinking straight. The 
chances are that he will make a go of 
it in civil life. 

The barrack steps conference con- 
tinued. The Parker incident served as 
the introduction to another point that 
the Old Sergeant wanted to bring home 
to his recruits. 

“Corporal Parker is right about leav- 
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ing the service now,” remarked the Old 
Sergeant, by way of introduction. 

“What do you mean, Sergeant?” in- 
quired Private Sob Sobinsky. “I 
thought the Army was a place for a man 
for all time.” 

“That all depends,” replied the Old 
Sergeant. “If a fellow is going to make 
soldiering his profession and is prepared 
to stick it out, the Army is as good as 
most any job a fellow can get on the 
outside, and better than most. But if 
he is uncertain about it he had better 
beat it back to civies when he gets his 
first discharge.” 

The group drew a little closer. They 
could see that the Oracle was about to 
give forth some words of wisdom that 
would be well for them to hear—and he 
did. 

“Let me tell you a story,” said the 
Old Sergeant. The recruits could see 
that he was talking from his heart. 

“A man enlists in his youth just as 
each of you has done. At the end of 
his enlistment he decides to make a pro- 
fession of soldiering. He serves for fif- 
teen years in the Army and has five 
honorable, excellent discharges tucked 
away in his trunk locker to display on 
inspection day on top, where the colonel 
will see them. He has reached the 
grade of sergeant. He is getting along 
fine, and with reasonable prospects of 
advancement. 

“Along comes a so-called friend. He 
needs the services of a disciplined man. 
He wants a man who will overcome ob- 
stacles and get things done. The friend 
induces the soldier to leave the Service 
and go to work for him. He offers the 
sergeant about twice his Army pay, and 
he falls for it. 

“The soldier purchases his discharge, 
leaves the Army, and starts life anew— 
with a rosy outlook. He is now thirty- 





five years old—not too old to begin over 
again, you will say. Maybe not, but 
wait and see. He gets himself a wife 
and maybe a little home in the suburbs. 
He dumps his savings into it and mort- 
gages his future.” 

“I'd say he’s sitting on top of the 
world,” remarked Private Sobinsky. 

“Yeah,” replied the Old Sergeant. 
“Long as his foot don’t slip.” Then he 
continued. 

“Things move along in good shape 
for about ten years. A couple of kid- 
dies have come along. The home is 
about half paid for—it takes a long time 
on the dollar down and dollar a week 
plan. A few raises in pay have helped 
to keep up courage. It has taken about 
all the income to keep up with necessary 
expenses, have a little amusement, and 
make the payments on the home. 

“Then a spell of sickness comes. A 
long time in bed. A longer time getting 
back on his feet. The employer carries 
him on the pay rolls as long as he can on 
full pay and then has to cut it in half. 
The ex-soldier is grateful for even this. 
Finally there are business troubles and 
the firm has to cut expenses—you know 
the rest.” 

“The picture is not so good, now,” 
remarked one of the recruits. 

“The clock has struck forty-five for 
the ex-soldier,” continued the Old Ser- 
geant with a sigh. “At this point he 
realizes that he has simply thrown away 
ten years of his life. If he had stayed 
in the Service he would now have twen- 
ty-five years to his credit towards re- 
tirement—only a hitch and a butt to go. 
He would probably have gained a grade 
or two and placed himself in one of the 
first three grades—which means a lot 
in the Army. 

“During his sickness his pay would 
have gone right along, for Uncle Sam 
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takes care of his own. He would have 
a job independent of the ebb and flow 
of business tides. In five more years 
he could retire with a competence. 

“As the matter stands, he has to take 
what he can get. If he stays in civil 
life he throws away his fifteen years’ 
service in the Army. He has to accept 
what comes to him in the way of a job, 
for men of forty-five without a trade 
are a drug on the employment market. 
If he comes back into the Army, he has 
to start out at the bottom of the ladder 
again. Things in the Army have gone 


ahead in ten years. There are a lot of 
changes. A man of forty-five can’t ac- 
commodate himself to them like a 
youngster. It will take fifteen more 
years service before he can retire. Then 
he will be sixty—with all that goes with 
it. Not so good, you will say.” 

“Not so good,” the group repeated. 

“Did you ever know a fellow who 
done such a thing?” inquired Private 
Sobinsky. 

“Yes, yes; I know one who did that 
very thing,” replied the Old Sergeant 
with just the semblance of a sigh. 








“The brave King of England, with ten thousand men, 
Marched them up the hill, and marched them back again.” 


—Moruer Goost RuyMes. 


N THE course of military development, it some- 
times happens that a change made in the interest of 
progress turns out unwisely, and it is necessary to 


“march right back again. 


Such an incident is re- 


vealed by the recommendation of the Infantry Board 
that a return be made to the “spat” legging. 

In the feverish days of 1917, the War Department 
adopted from our Allies everything that seemed to 
offer any advantage, and this willingness to change 
resulted in a vast amount of progress. However, even 
Jove nods, and nothing was gained by the adoption 
of the roll legging. Instead, four million men had to 
learn to coil refractory streamers of wool around their 
nether limbs; and who does not recall an occasion 
when a formal guard mount was marred by the in- 
opportune collapse of a poorly wrapped legging? 

Farewell to the roll legging! None who have 
struggled with you will regret your passing! 




















Retrospect 


A condensed review for the busy reader’ 


Mayor Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 
FREDERICKSBURG 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


FTER the battle of Antietam both 
armies rested and refitted. The 
Army of Northern Virginia went into 
camp in the valley of Opequan Creek, 
where it could at the same time recu- 
perate and watch McClellan’s move- 
ments. Some reorganization took place, 
and many needed promotions were 
finally authorized. Chief among these 
were the promotions of Longstreet and 
Jackson to lieutenant generals, and the 
definite organization of the I and II 
Corps under their respective commands. 
McClellan garrisoned Harper’s Fer- 
ry and contented himself with recruit- 
ing and refitting his men. Pressure was 
soon brought to bear on him, however, 
and on October 6 he was ordered to 
“cross the Potomac and give battle to 
the enemy, or drive him south.” 
McClellan considered that his forces 
were not ready to move, and actually 
did not begin to move until October 26. 
In the meantime Stuart had made a 
bold raid into Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, riding clear around the Union 
army and escaping safely into Virginia. 
This aggravated both public and official 
impatience, and McClellan soon dis- 
covered that he had waited once too 
often. 

McClellan did not seem to have any 
definite plan. He had some idea of try- 
ing to separate Jackson and Longstreet 
and beat them in detail. He proposed 


to move east of the Blue Ridge and pass 
into the Valley or continue on toward 
Gordonsville according to circumstances 
and the movements of Lee. The XII 
Corps and Morell’s division were left to 
guard Harper’s Ferry and the upper 
Potomac. The remainder of the Army 
of the Potomac, covered by its cavalry, 
moved on Warrenton as its first objec- 
tive. By November 6 McClellan had 
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*The reader is referred to the Introduction to the first article of the series, page 238, 
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Army of the Potomac 
(Maj. Gen. A. E. Burnside) 


Richt Granp Drviston (Sumner) 
z. Corps (Couch) 
Div. (Hancock) 
“Ist Brig. (Caldwell) 
2d Brig. (Meagher) 
3d Brig. (Zook) 
2d Div. (Howard) 
ist Brig. (Sully) 
2d Brig. (Owen) 
3d Brig. (N. J. Hall) 
3d Div. (French) 
ist Brig. (Kimball) 
2d Brig. (Palmer) 
3d Brig. (J. W. Andrews) 
1X Corps (Willcox) 
Ist Div. (Burns) 
ist Brig. (Poe) 
2d Brig. (Christ) 
3d Brig. CLeasure) 
29d Div. (Sturgis) 
ist Brig. (Nagle) 
2d Brig. (Ferrero) 
3d Div. (Getty) 
ist Brig. (Hawkins) 
2d Brig. (Harland) 
Div. 
Ist Brig. (Farnsworth) 
2d Brig. (Gregg) 
Center Granp Division 


Car 


Ill Corps (Stomeman).......-----sseeeeeeees 


Ist Div. (Birney) 
Ist Brig. (Robinson) 
2d Brig. (Ward) 
3d Brig. (Berry) 
2d Div. (Sickles) 
Ist Brig. (Carr) 
2d Brig. (G. B. Hall) 
3d Brig. (Revere) 
3d Div. (Whipple) 
Ist Brig. (Piatt) 
2d Brig. (Carroll) 
V Corps 
ist Div. (Griffin) 
ist Brig. (Barnes) 
2d Brig. (Sweitzer) 
3d Brig. (Stockton) 
2d Div. (Sykes) 
lst Brig. (Buchanan) 
2d Brig. (G. L. Andrews) 
3d Brig. (Warren) 
3rd Div. (Humphreys) 
Ist Brig. (Tyler) 
2d Brig. (Allabach) 
Cavalry Brig. 
Lert Granp Drviston (Franklin) 


I Corpse CRs <otbt veccusiestsecessacs 


ist Div. (Doubleday) 
ist Brig. (Phelps) 
2d Brig. (Gavin) 
3d Brig. (Rogers) 
4th Brig. (Meredith) 
2d Div. (Gibbon) 
Ist Brig. (Root) 
2d Brig. (Lyle) 
3d Brig. (Taylor) 
3d Div. (Meade) 
Ist Brig. (Sinclair) 
2d Brig. (Magilton) 
3d Brig. (Jackson) 


VI Corpe (ile: Bites dttcWenaesdeeces 


Ist Div. (Brooks) 
Ist Brig. (Torbert) 
2d Brig. (Cake) 
3d Brig. (Russell) 

2d Div. (Howe) 

Ist Brig. (Pratt) 

2d Brig. (Whiting) 

3d Brig. (Vinton) 
3d Div. (Newton) 

Ist Brig. (Cochrane) 

2d Brig. (Devens) 

3d Brig. (Rowley) 


Cov. Bey, GR tats cesetecxtessheune 
Eng. Brig. CURRIN Picci bse ccndecadoonads 
Eng. Bn. (Crogs)...........+ 
Art, Rew, Ciisccdacin 
Totals i cxccitdenicudsel caiveeaetee tere 
Guns 
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1,400 
25,900 


1,600 
1,100 
400 


1,400 


.. 141,600 
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Army of Northern Virginia 
(Gen. Robert E. Lee) 


Kershaw’s Brig. 
Barksdale’s Brig. 


Featherston's s ° rie 
Wright's 
Perry's ing 
Pickett’s Div. 
Garnett’s Brig. 
Armistead’s Brig. 
Kemper's Brig. 
Jenkins’ Brig. 
Corse’s Brig. 
Hood’s Div. 
Law’s Brig. 
Robertson's Brig. 
G. T. Anderson’s Brig. 


Washington Arty. 
Alexander's Bn. 
II Corps (Jackson) 

D. H. Hill’s Div.. 
Ist Brig. (Rodes) _ 
2d Brig. (Doles) 
3d Brig. (Colquitt) 
4th Brig. (Iverson) 
5th Brig. (Grimes) 

A. P. Hill’s Div...... 
Ist Brig. (Brockenbrough ) 
2d Brig. (Gregg) 
3d Brig. (Thomas) 
4th Brig. (Lane) 
5th Brig. (Archer) 
6th Brig. > 

Ewell’s Div. oo 20 Ge 
Lawton’s Brig. 
Trimble’s Brig. 
Early’s Brig. 
Hays’ Brig. 

Jackson's Div. 
Ist Brig. (Paxton) 
2d Brig. (J. R. Jones) 
3d Brig. (Warren) 
4th Brig. (Pendleton) 

Res. Arty. (Pendleton) 
Brown's Bn. 

Cutts’ Bn. 
Nelson’s Bn. 

Cav. (J. E. B. Stuart)... 
Ist Brig. (Hampton) 
2d Brig. (F. Lee) 
3d Brig. (W. H. F. Lee) 
4th Brig. (W. E. Jones) 
Arty. Bn. (Pelham) 


Totals 
Guns 
*Estimated 
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reached the line of the Manassas Gap lay near Warrenton. “Little Mac” 


railroad and had severed his communi- 
cations with Harper’s Ferry. This was 
as far as he was destined to go, for on 
November 7 an order relieving McClel- 
lan and placing Burnside in command 
reached the Army of the Potomac as it 


passed off of the stage forever. 
Burnside assumed command of the 
Army of the Potomac on November 9. 
Up to that time, Lee had appeared to be 
in doubt as to McClellan’s intentions 
and had followed his movements some- 
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what cautiously with but part of his 
available force. On the date of Burn- 
side’s assumption of command, the op- 
posing forces were disposed generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 1. 

It would appear that the desired sep- 
aration of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had already taken place. But 
Burnside had other ideas and, instead 
of following McClellan’s plan, proposed 
a change of base to Fredericksburg and 
an advance on Richmond from that 
point. Halleck opposed the change, but 
finally yielded, the President approving 
the plan and expressing the opinion that 
it would succeed if the movement was 
rapid enough. 


THE MOVE ON FREDERICKSBURG 


Burnside started his leading elements 
for Falmouth on November 15. Lee 
heard of the movement the same day 
and sent a regiment and a battery 
to Fredericksburg. Sumner’s advance 
reached Falmouth on the 17th, and the 
same day Lee ordered McLaws, Ran- 
som, and W. H. F. Lee to Fredericks- 
burg. Stuart was ordered to cross the 
Rappahannock and discover just what 
Burnside was doing. On the 18th Stuart 





arrived at Warrenton and learned that 
the Army of the Potomac had just left, 
moving on Fredericksburg. Upon hear- 
ing this, Lee started the remainder of 
the I Corps for that point on the 19th, 
but Burnside and the bulk of his army 
were already at Falmouth. On Novem- 
ber 19 the opposing forces were located 
generally as shown on Sketch No. 2. 

Sumner had requested to be allowed 
to cross as soon as he arrived at Fal- 
mouth, but Burnside forbade it. Later 
Hooker suggested crossing above Fal- 
mouth, but this was objected to as pre- 
mature, and Burnside sat down and 
waited for the promised pontoon equip- 
ment. Through some misunderstanding 
of orders the pontoons were not avail- 
able until the 25th, and by that time 
Longstreet’s I Corps lined the heights 
overlooking Fredericksburg. About this 
time Jackson was ordered from the 
vicinity of Orange Courthouse to join 
Lee, and by the 29th had come up. On 
this date the opposing forces were dis- 
posed generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 3. 

Burnside spent nearly two weeks in 
preparations for the crossing, and final- 
ly on December 10 all was in readiness. 
His original plan had been to cross at 
Skinker’s Neck (14 miles below Fred- 
ericksburg), but at the last moment he 
changed to the immediate vicinity of 
the town, with a view to surprising the 
Confederates. Three crossings were 
projected, two at the town proper, and 
one about a mile below. Sumner was 
to concentrate near the upper and mid- 
dle crossings; Franklin at the one be- 
low town. Hooker was to be held in 
rear of Sumner, and the heavy artillery 
emplaced on the heights of the left bank 
was to cover the crossing. 

Lee had not been idle. The critical 
points overlooking the river were en- 
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trenched, and artillery was emplaced 
to cover all the likely approaches. His 
defense was designed to prevent an ad- 
vance after crossing rather than to op- 
pose the crossing itself. This was due 
to the topography of the locality, which 
left the low ground on the right bank 
completely exposed to the fire of the 
Union guns on the opposite heights. 
Farther back from the river the high 


ground afforded the Confederates 
ample protection, and there Lee had 
decided to make his stand. At daylight 
December 11 the opposing forces were 
distributed generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 4. 

During the day (December 11) the 
proposed bridges were thrown, after 
considerable delay by Confederate 
sharpshooters. Finally Union troops 
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crossed in pontoons and drove off the 
two regiments of Barksdale’s brigade 
(1 bn.) that had been causing most of 
the trouble, after having shelled the 
town itself without avail. During the 
night some troops crossed, and the next 
day, under cover of heavy fog, the bulk 
of Burnside’s army crossed the Rappa- 
hannock. At dark December 12 the 
opposing forces were located generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 5. 


THE BATTLE 


Burnside issued orders at daylight 
December 13 for the attack. Sumner 
(4414 bns.) was ordered to extend his 
left to connect with Franklin and to 


seize the heights in rear of town. The 
latter movement, however, was not to 
commence until further orders. Frank- 
lin (62 bns.) was to seize the heights 
near Hamilton’s at once, and to be ready 
to move down the old Richmond road 
with a view to turning the Confederate 
right. Hooker (5514 bns.) was to be 
ready to cross the bulk of his forces by 
the upper bridges, with one division 
(10 bns.) to be available for Franklin’s 
support. 

Franklin’s leading division (10 bns.) 
advanced against A. P. Hill (15 bns.) at 
9:00 a. m.; but after many delays and 
much desultory fighting, the heights at 
Hamilton’s were assaulted at 1:00 p. m. 
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Franklin was successful for a while, but 
a counterattack from Jackson (7 bns.) 
drove him back to his original position. 
In spite of reinforcements from the III 
Corps (20 bns.) and urgent orders from 
Burnside to renew the attack, Franklin 
was unable to make any material prog- 
ress before darkness prevented further 
attempts. At 3:00 p. m. his troops were 
located generally as shown on Sketch 
No. 6. 

Sumner had been ordered to attack at 
11:00 a. m. The II Corps (24 bns.) 
made the first assault, with divisions 
advancing successively to the attack. 
The result was a repulse. From then 
until nearly dark the Union troops made 
six stubborn and gallant attempts to 
carry the “sunken road,” but the com- 


bined infantry and artillery fire from 
Marye’s Hill was too much for human 
flesh to endure. Parts of the II, IX, and 
V Corps (about 45 bns. in all) partici- 
pated in the various attacks, and the 
eventual result was complete failure and 
partial demoralization. At 3:00 p. m. 
the situation was generally as shown on 
Sketch No. 6. 

Darkness finally put an end to the 
useless efforts, and Burnside realized 
that he had been completely checked. 
However, he prepared to renew the at- 
tack next day, and was dissuaded only 
by the united appeals of his corps com- 
manders. The next two days passed 
with the two armies warily watching 
each other, each one momentarily ex- 
pecting an attack. Finally Burnside 
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gave up, and during the night of Decem- 
ber 15-16, under cover of darkness and 
a severe storm, quietly withdrew to the 
north bank without interference or loss. 
The morning of the 16th the Confed- 
erates reoccupied Fredericksburg, and 





the Army of the Potomac returned to its 
old camps on the north bank. The bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg was over—and 
the high cost of frontal attacks against 
entrenched positions is emphasized by 
the list of casualties given below. 





CASUALTIES 
Union (Fredericksburg) Confederate 

Unit K&w M_~ Total Unit K&w M_ Total 
Caldwell ....sssnenmant 837 115 a  .  ascosenke 379 379 
Meagher ...:ctéévens 471 74 545 Barksdale ........... 180 62 242 
Zook ...0ssseb ene 487 40 no. band cbws eae 230 4 234 
Gully ...scshasmaeeee 91 31 Be FN os cscs ccaceas 2 2 
Qwen .s<cveceedeeee 230 28 ee. Sc ws cca awe io) 9 
N. J. Hells cc-eees 482 33 a Serre \ 8 
Kimball ..<3ssadecue 456 64 520 Featherston ......... 43 43 
Palmer ..0.s0sseeuuen 227 64 SE I, Se oc ais vc odin ss 3 3 
J. W. Andrews....... 303 39 ee I ciscsbasdwoce se 45 44 89 
Pee ..cccsaeaeanee 13 ae 13 c's oo a. sve ow oe 
Christ ...ctkstaceeee 7 1 ik ME ON cas ace aks aie ee 
League ..\ckasndeu cus 3 oan DY oo Vos das ans ba 45 1 46 
Nagle ...:cuaee cee 452 48 ee 8 “eS 8 
Ferrero . os 0v awe been 453 38 ee a. cali e aa fav ail ia 
Hawkins ..<svecsewas 201 54 RE eee 212 6 218 
Hartand . sss desuetae 31 10 i IR, os wce ce 5 a 5 
RobimaoW ....0:scenees 120 26 146 G. T. Anderson....... 10 4 14 
Ward ..«c0des cue 476 153 i a ere 13 2 15 
Berry. inkussedeeee 163 2 BY SR dc ice ces 0% 154 ee 154 
CORY .s0nenaleeeee 79 2 ec. s owaacbwy.a bows 380 "ee 380 
G. B.. Bellu cc5.eeek 16 $e a 15 Jaa 15 
Revere: ..cicksimee 2 an es SS Ss cecans Pita 27 ae 27 
Piatt. ..cicudeoetadeac 3 6 Me | RR es 15 ia 15 
Carrell ..:0i%5 5 107 11 ee Mn. Cakessbe obs 13 a 13 
eee ee 411 89 hs I oe Soir oc os cn 0 59 iat 59 
Sweitzer ............. 216 6 222 Brockenbrough ...... 83 83 
Stocktem .sésccwedenn 176 25 201 ME tha b's%-o $0006 00s 334 iat 334 
Buchemam. «.<sscssiwn 47 4 ee ae 331 ce 331 
G. L. Andrews........ 126 14 OO) cas ois cua pees o% 375 vin 375 
Waste’ .. eck beles 6 30 en lincewes 229 aN 229 
TYG .cccctanneauee 373 81 Ts iss Kadai bo 169 bis 169 
Allebadh «445s... csueun 511 51 Se BA nas sc anddiens 424 sea 424 
Pheles ...,700bsenene 27 3 i) EE oisssddctsces 106 oan 106 
Gov <6 iets eee 26 AiG se 9} 141 — 141 
ROGUE .. daveasenminnn 64 3 gu a 48 va 48 
Meredith ............ 49 16 Sh” ME gets vesdvqeees 70 eae 70 
ROG cicneeae 420 55 PT eee 41 aie 41 
Late .osnaatiiolnein 428 32 i. re 22 aaa 22 
Raphes.. . és ca'eeee 299 15 a UU aor 39 Sok 39 
ee eee 433 77 510 All others............ 389 530 919 
ee ee eee 491 141 632 
SOMO 566i ncn bebe 466 215 681 
Temes. -cunueeen 112 50 162 
Cate -..<5.daban bees 17 er 17 
Reel .o awitiaecss 10 os 10 
Pett oi ukiceaess i 23 3 26 
Whiting <i ssd0ccaenu 142 2 144 
Vinten sacsateisoan 15 ibe 15 
Cocke cccsicn cokes 21 3 24 
Dove «..scebaunallt 17 ait 17 
Rowley’... «is obec 6 6 12 
Al oles, .¢<. 55 suak 242 9 251 

Totes. <isgeuneasul 10884 1,769 12653 Totals............. 4656 653 5,309 











Rotation of the Cadet Command in 
the KO. T. Cc. 


LizuTENANT LeRoy C. Wuson, Infantry 


HE advantages of rotation of cadet 

command in the R. O. T. C. are ob- 
vious. In units where there are not 
enough “troops” to give every “officer” 
a command, as is usual in the R. O. T. 
C., some form of rotation is absolutely 
necessary. It is the intention of the 
R. O. T. C. training program that each 
senior be given drill experience as an 
officer, each junior as a sergeant, and 
each sophomore as a corporal. In most 
instances this can be done only through 
rotation of command. But simple rota- 
tion does not solve the problem. In fact, 
it is apt not only to give poor training 
but so to affect the drill as to defeat its 
own purpose. It can very well, instead 
of producing self-confident, aggressive 
leaders, develop half-heartedness and a 
self-conscious, apologetic manner—di- 
rectly the opposite of what is intended— 
besides utterly ruining the discipline of 
the companies. 

If this condition arises, it is excused 
as a necessary evil—that it is necessary 
to sacrifice the company in order to give 
experience in grade to individuals. I 
hold that it is not necessary and that the 
experience so given is of very little 
value, if not an actual harm. 

There are two extremes in the train- 
ing of R. O. T. C. companies. On the 
one hand is the company where rotation 
is constant. John Jones is company 
commander one day, first sergeant the 
next, private the next, and so on. On 
the opposite extreme is the company in 
which the best man is made captain, 
the next best first lieutenant or first ser- 


geant as the case may be, and so on 
down the scale, permanent except for 
removal of the unfit, never suffering 
anyone not highly skilled to give a com- 
mand. 

For the first case it is claimed that the 
students get more experience. But is 
the experience beneficial? Such cadet 
company commanders do not actually 
command the companies. The Regular 
Army instructor commands it. All that 
the cadets are doing is relaying the or- 
ders, doing what they are told to do, ex- 
actly as they would in ranks. They are 
simply going through the. movements, 
movements that they could learn out of 
a book just as well—better, in fact. The 
experience is very apt to be a detri- 
mental one. The cadets lack confi- 
dence, and due to this lack of confidence 
they are self-conscious and apologetic 
in their manner toward their commands. 
This gets to be the habitual manner in 
which these companies are commanded, 
and it obtains the sanction of custom. 

The second case is the method .in 
vogue at West Point. It has a practical 
advantage often overlooked in the fren- 
zy for rotation. Habitually seeing com- 
mand exercised correctly, drill after 
drill, makes that manner habitual in 
every private in the ranks. He does not 
know the half-hearted, indecisive man- 
ner. He may be shaking in his shoes, 
but his official manner and command 
will be, perforce, the only one he knows. 
The drill may be full of mistakes, but 
it will be a disciplined, military drill, 
and will have a value as such which is 
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totally absent when an officer of the 
type trained in the other manner takes 
command. 

| believe that rotation can be ob- 
tained, and the members of the various 
classes given an opportunity to act at 
drill in the grades corresponding to 
their classes, without losing the rigidity 
and spirit of the company which is 
never poorly commanded. The method 
of doing so would probably vary with 
every unit, due to local differences in 
organization, but it can be done and it 
should be done. 

I shall give in detail a plan every fea- 
ture of which has been tried out at 
Northwestern University, and General 
Malone’s statement that they were the 
best drilled student soldiers he had ever 
seen will testify to the fact that it has 
not hurt the drill. I am sure that some 
features of it will apply to every unit. 
I give it in detail because some of the 
details make considerable difference and 
need explanation. 

Permanent officers are appointed from 
the senior class at the beginning of or 
very early in the season. These men 
drill the companies and, under the Reg- 
ular Army instructor, are directly re- 
sponsible for performance. 

As soon as the registration for the 
companies is completed, an order is 
drafted dividing the drill season into 
“tours.” Then the “detail” for each 
tour, consisting of acting officers, ser- 
geants, and corporals, is announced and 
posted, together with the instruction to 
be given during each tour. This order 
secures automatic rotation, tells each 
man when he will be on duty, and gives 
him an opportunity to prepare for it. 

In this connection it should be pointed 
out that, due to consideration of sizing, 
the corporals should be rotated within 


t} 


ielr own squads, and their names 


should not be put on the order unless 
their heights are known. Also, if the 
first sergeants are rotated, their special 
duties as to rolls, reports, and the like, 
should be typewritten and pasted in 
their roll books. This will assure uni- 
form performance of these duties, and 
one of the duties of the first sergeant is 
to present the roll book daily for in- 
spection after he has entered the data. 

Just before dismissal of the last drill 
of his tour the first sergeant posts the 
new detail. This is only a half-minute 
formality, consisting of reading the or- 
der, turning over his roll to the new first 
sergeant, and having the new first ser- 
geant verify the fact that his corporals 
have rolls of their squads. 

From the publication of a properly 
drafted order the rotation requires lit- 
tle, if any, supervision. It runs itself. 
The only exception is in case of an 
absence, and the men usually are not 
absent on the days on which they are 
on duty. Such disruptions as there are 
are not difficult to adjust. 

There should be as many tours as are 
necessary to train all the men, no more. 
There may be, and generally are, more 
tours in one company than in another. 
At the end of the series of tours the best 
acting noncommissioned officers in the 
company should be made permanent. 
The tours can be made longer or shorter 
than three drills, but three is a good 
number. The confidence seems to come 
on the third time. More is not neces- 
sary and is apt to cause a slackening. 

The rotation is run through in the 
fall, and again in the spring. 

The acting officers should not have 
the drill of the companies turned over 
to them. That practice is unquestion- 
ably wrong. They should be broken in 
on the first rotation. The object should 
be to get these men out and give them 
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a presence in command of troops. Con- 
fidence and poise are more important in 
their development at this time than any 
movement of drill. 

Each acting officer is assigned, oppo- 
site his name. on the rotation order, a 
table of the new setting-up exercises. 
This he learns, practices at home, and 
if necessary before a Regular Army in- 
structor, until he becomes good at it, 
better than anyone in the company. In 
that. particular table he can become 
better even than the Regular instructor. 
The tables are short, easy to learn, and 
with practice they can be executed with 
grace and finish. The cadet also re- 
ceives a copy of a table of recruit drill, 
simply a list of movements comprising 
the elements of drill that it is desired 
that the recruits know before they take 
their place in the company. 

At drill the cadet captain, after re- 
ceiving the report of the first sergeant, 
forms the company for calisthenics. 
He turns the company over, formed, to 
the acting officer, who instructs them in 
his table of exercises. When this is 
completed the captain again takes com- 
mand, falls out the recruits to the act- 
ing officer, and goes on with the rest of 
the drill of the company himself. As- 
sistance may be given the acting officer 
in handling the recruits if considered 
necessary, depending on the number of 
recruits and their progress, but this 
should be avoided if possible. 

The acting officer, warmed up physi- 
cally and mentally by his calisthenics, 
confident before the inexperienced re- 
cruits, enters into his work with zest, 
and usually does it well. And it is good 
for him. He sees the necessity for ac- 
curate knowledge of the regulations and 


begins, sometimes for the first time, 
really to learn his drill. He has green 
men, looking to him for leadership, 
actually respecting him. This gives him 
a sense of responsibility and a real feel- 
ing of command. If anything will de- 
velop the personality of a leader in him, 
this will. 

The recruits have the elements of 
drill hammered into them by the suc- 
cessive relays of these men. They do 
not develop the eccentricities of any 
one instructor, and they get a good 
spirit. The acting officers come to them 
full of life and interest, and transmit 
that spirit to them. 

In the meantime the cadet captain 
has a company without recruits. The 
men know the movements, and he has 
every right to insist on smartiness and 
precision. By the time that the recruits 
join a mistake at drill should be well- 
nigh criminal. 

The acting officers return to their 
places in ranks infinitely more inter- 
ested, positively developed in personal- 
ity, capable of being given something 
harder in the second rotation in the last 
half of the year. 

The second rotation is the same as the 
first except that the subject matter of 
the instruction is more extensive. The 
acting officers can handle an advance 
guard problem, the posting of an out- 
post, or an attack. They can do it with 
the same precision and the same care 
that they had to use on their first tours. 
I have found that they have, without 
exception, done this work better and 
have been better prepared than the 
regular cadet officers, who had a full 
burden on their shoulders. And this is 
what we were trying to accomplish. 





Across Africa by Truck 


UST now there is considerable dis- 

cussion in the Army of the suitabil- 
ity of commercial types of motor ve- 
hicles for military use. Authoritative 
information on the capabilities of com- 
mercial trucks is valuable in helping 
the Army to formulate its ideas. 

Information of this kind is found in 
the accounts of two pairs of men who 
drove a truck across Africa about a 
year ago. Mr. Clyde N. King and 
Father Thomas Gavan-Duffy made the 
journey from Nairobi (on the eastern 
coast, 250 miles from Mombasa) to 
Kano (at the railhead in North Ni- 
geria), and Sir Charles Markham and 
Baron Frederik von Blixen-Finecke, 
from Kano to Algiers. The truck was 
a Special Delivery International (34- 
ton capacity) with a safari body (top 
and side curtains). The truck had, 
besides its normal equipment, extra 
racks for spare tires and cans of oil 
and water. 

Extracts from the accounts follow. 

* * * 

Finding myself in Nairobi in De- 
cember, 1927, and desiring to reach 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast Colony 
before the rainy season started, I de- 
cided to drive through Kenya, Uganda, 
and Belgian Congo to Stanleyville and 
go by boat down the Congo River to 
Bomo and up the coast to Nigeria. 

* * - 

On the evening of December 16 we 
loaded the truck with the camp equip- 
ment and provisions, and then packed 
cases of gasoline (76.8 gallons) into 
every available space. 

At 5:30 a. m., December 17, I left 
Nairobi. The speedometer registered 
22 miles, 11 of which represented the 
road test at the factory . . 





The journey continued over roads 
that varied from good to mediocre via 
Lake Naivasha, Lake Victoria-Nyanza, 
and across the headwaters of the Congo 
to Stanleyville. The latter part of the 
journey was through tropical forest, 
over newly built roads that were soft 
and spongy. Rivers were ferried on 
rafts built from dug-out canoes or from 
bundles of brushwood. At Stanley- 
ville, reports of yellow fever down the 
river decided the travelers to continue 
in their truck to Kano and thence 
reach the sea by railroad through Ni- 
geria. 


” * * 


We stocked up our truck with pro- 
visions and, taking aboard 70 gallons 
of gasoline, left Stanleyville on the 
morning of January 13, going back to 
Buto where we purchased one drum 
(9.6 gallons) of gasoline, as we figured 
we would not be able to buy gasoline 
very readily from that point on west. 


a * * 


We left Monga early January 16 
for Bangassou. From Monga to Ban- 
gassou, a rough country and very 
sparsely settled, the roads got very bad. 

About two hours after leaving 
Monga, we ran into a storm which 
lasted practically all day. This storm 
hit us just as we were between two 
very steep clay hills. The rain came 
down in torrents and it was impossible 
to get up the steep, slick, clay hill 
ahead; therefore, we were forced to 
stay in that spot until late that eve- 
ning, until after the rain had ceased. 
About five o’clock two native boys 
came by—the first humans we had 
seen that day. We made signs to them 
that we needed help to get up the hill, 
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The Tanezruft Desert, in the heart of the Sahara, where it has never been known to rain. 
The terrain here is made up of hard-baked sand and flint rocks which, with the heat, were the 
chief causes of tire troubles 


and the boys went on. In about an 
hour’s time they reappeared, bringing 
with them the entire village. The na- 
tives, men, women, and children, as- 
sisted us in unloading our equipment 
and gasoline, took hold of a 50-foot 
rope which we tied to the front end of 
the truck, and helped us get up this 
very bad piece of road. They then 
returned to the bottom of the hill and 
carried on their heads our equipment 
to where the truck stood, and helped 
us reload. It was then very late and 
we drove on about 10 miles and camped. 

About nine the next morning we 
reached a native village opposite Ban- 
gassou, a French town situated about 
1% miles from the Moma River in 
French Equatorial Africa. The river 
at this point is very wide and deep. 
We procured a native canoe, crossed 
over to Bangassou, and made inquiry 
as to how we could get our truck across. 
We learned that there was no ferry, and 
upon asking what provisions there were 
for people who wanted to cross the river 
we were advised that no one wanted to 
cross. We, therefore, were forced to 
procure native canoes, cut poles, and 
get what pieces of lumber were avail- 
able in the neighborhood, and with the 
aid of a bunch of natives we were able 
to fashion a very serviceable raft. 












































We arrived at the Nigerian frontier, 
which is a small river flowing into Lake 
Chad and which is some 65 miles from 
Kousseri, about 6:00 p. m. Soon after 
we reached the river a number of na- 
tives came up from the neighboring 
village and we made signs to them that 
we wanted to cross. They procured, 
from the other side of the river, a very 
primitive raft. This consisted of a 
few heavy boards nailed together to 
make the runways for the wheels of 
the truck, with cross pieces fore and 
aft to hold these runways in place. 
The gasoline tins that had once been 
used to buoy up this raft had long 
since been stove in. The natives took 
a look at our truck and seemed to be 
very doubtful that the raft would float 
us across. We insisted, however, that 
they try, and we unloaded all of our 
equipment from the truck to make it 
as light as possible. While we were 
doing this the natives gathered three 
large bundles of Guinea cornstalks. 
These bundles were 8 to 10 feet long 
and 3 feet in diameter, and were tied 
together with bark. The bundles were 
tied, one across the front of the raft 
and one on each side. They then pro- 
cured four long poles which were put 
under the raft proper, and we pro- 
ceeded to drive the truck onto this 
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Blixen-Finecke in Southern Algeria. In front of the truck is a typical French soldier, a veteran 
of many desert campaigns 


makeshift. The river at the bank was 
very shallow, shelving down gradually 
until it was about 6 feet deep in the 
center. As soon as we were on the raft 
they immediately tried to float it out 
into deep water by taking hold of the 
poles which were under the raft and 
rolling it over these poles until it 
reached deep water. By this method 
we got about 25 feet out. Here the 
water was over the running boards of 
the truck, and still the raft rested on 
bottom. 

By this time it was dark, and in this 
iltitude as soon as the sun goes down 
it immediately becomes very cool. 
The natives were working in the water, 
and cold discouraged them greatly. 
They insisted on knocking off work 
intil the next day, and it was neces- 
sary to put forth some persuasive ar- 
guments to keep them on the job. 
After they had built huge fires on the 
opposite bank and had gotten together 
two more large bundles of cornstalks 





to use as buoys, we managed to be 
half-carried and half-floated across to 
within some 15 feet of the Nigeria side. 

It was now pitch dark and very cold. 
As soon as we reached the opposite 
bank the natives all set up a big shout, 
rushed out of the water, and crowded 
around the fires on the bank. The 
truck was still partly submerged, and 
the raft was completely out of sight. 
After the natives had warmed up a bit, 
we managed to get a few of them back 
into the river, where the cornstalk 
bundles were untied, and as we had not 
runways or other means of getting off 
the raft, we decided to drive ashore. 
As the front wheels left the raft the 
front part of the truck dropped down 
and the drain plug in the crankcase 
pan caught on a submerged piece of 
timber which pulled the plug away 
from the pan, leaving a half-moon- 
shaped hole, and allowing the oil to 
run out. The shock of this drop also 
bent the pan badly. 
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In the middle of Tanezruft Desert. Due to 
the intense heat, it was necessary for Sir 
Charles Markham and Baron von Blixen- 
Finecke to wear scarfs over their mouths 





We drove up onto the bank, stopping 
about 10 feet from the water, and 
found that the oil was running from the 
crankcase in a stream. The natives 
set to work to bring over our equip- 
ment, and I commenced to repair the 
damage. 

Removing the crankcase, and using 
the jack as an anvil, we beat it back 
as nearly as possible to its original 
shape with a hand axe. By using 
leather from an old shoe, the end of a 
spoon, and a bolt, we completed re- 
pairs, and at half past one in the morn- 
ing we were finally ready to continue 
our journey. 

The conditions under which we were 
working were none too favorable, as 
the truck was on a sand bar. It was 
very dark and cold and our only light 
was a smoky oil lantern and a small 
spotlight; however, this change was 
made with only the two or three 
wrenches and pliers supplied with the 
truck and at the expense of several 
hours of hard labor and a few skinned 
knuckles. 

tt * * 

At Kano, King and Father Duffy 
sold the truck to Markham and Blixen- 
Finecke, experienced hunters, explor- 
ers who proposed to drive across the 
Sahara to Algiers. At that time the 
truck had 3,800 miles 


done across 




























equatorial Africa without any more se- 
rious accident than the injury to the 
crankcase. Thus far there had been 
too much water. 
* * 7 
Before we left Fort Lamy, the Gov- 
ernor, Monsieur de Coppet, endeavored 
to persuade us to abandon our project 
for the following reasons: 
1. Vehicle unsuitable, owing to small 
tires, and not possessing one very low 
gear, necessary (so he said) to plow 
through the sand. 
2. Danger of bandits, who infest the 
southern Sahara, coming from Rio de 
Oro on the West and Tripolitans from 
the Mediterranean. 
3. Our lack of knowledge of the des- 
ert. 
4. Wrong time of year; water holes, 
if any, would be dry. 
5. High winds in April, which cause 
terrible sandstorms. 
We both felt that having gone so far 
as buying the. . truck (as yet un- 
seen), and our keen desire to show that 
it could be done, we would ignore his 
advice and go on. Later we bitterly 
regretted not listening to him. 
* * * 
By Monday afternoon, March 26, 
all our arrangements were completed. 
Every item to be carried was carefully 
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This particular stretch of trail is 
between Busia and Jinga 
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weighed, nothing being taken that was 
not absolutely necessary. It was finally 
laden with 


lbs. 

2 rolle tredding.».<0ccccessaovesuss 100 
9 anall eult GOs .ccwekacceaesecs 50 
1 food and cooking box............ 40 
1 box sundries, camera, etc......... 50 
1 box togbe..CtRicdescduececccaveeis 30 
120 (Imperial) gallons petrol......... 1,200 
6 (Imperial) gallons oil............ 60 
1 native BOP <sxccelddwonsadyes sosee 1 
BHSOR. . . .ovesseess cans sh eeenane 160 
Self .. .ecsscnevecebubestutnaanean 190 


In addition, we carried two new tires, 
two already having been put on the 
back wheels, the old ones carried as 
spares; thus, in all six spare tires and 


eight tubes. 
x * x 


The . . . [truck] boiled badly, 
which we at first attributed to the car, 
but later realized that it was due to the 
appalling heat, our thermometer regis- 
tering 125 in the shade. Stopped at 
2:00 a. m. and slept by the side of the 
road. 

March 29. Off again at 6:00 a. m. 
sharp; no time for breakfast. The 
road, such as it is called, or at least 
marked on the map, “passable for 
cars,’ beeame worse; up hill, down 
dale, running sand, and sharp flints. 
We again had two punctures. Hot and 
trying, repairing them. Slept on road- 


side, too tired to eat. 
+ * ~” 


Up till now we had covered 1,680 
kilometers (1,044 miles) since leaving 
Kano, and with the exception of punc- 
tured tires, the truck itself had not 
given us a moment’s worry. 

At 5:30 we again set off. Our new 
guide took us direct across country, 
Winding our way round thornbrush and 
avoiding drifting sand banks. At 1:00 
a. m. we reached In Tassit, where we 
found the water hole. Here we slept 
the night. 

April 2. Up at six o’clock, paid off 





the guide and started again into the 
blue. At 9:45 we reached Tabankort, 
which until recently was a small mili- 
tary post, and its desolation would 
drive most white men crazy in a month. 
One small, square enclosure, sur- 
rounded by a high mud wall, in which 
are several smaller buildings, built of 
the same material. Not a blade of 
grass for miles around. This so-called 
post has now been completely aban- 
doned. How it ever existed cannot be 
understood. The heat is beyond de- 
scription. The water was almost as 


salty as that in the sea. 
* * * 


Owing to the intense heat our water 
consumption, even going 15 miles an 
hour, necessitated our filling the ra- 
diator every 10 miles. We continued 
on our way, no friendly heaps of stones, 
only old six-wheeler tracks of cars be- 
longing to the Trans-Saharan Com- 
pany, which cross the desert when pas- 
sengers are willing to risk the heat and 
hardships. In the event of a car not 
arriving within a certain date, relief 
cars are sent out from Reggan on the 
other side. As a further security, 
these cars (specially built with very 
low gears, six-wheels and tire equip- 
ment greatly out of proportion to the 
size of the car) carry a complete wire- 
less transmitting and receiving set. 
They can thus at any time get into 


communication with their base. 
- * * 


April 3. The sun rose red and an- 
gry, foretelling a gruelling hot day. 
We started off at 5:30, neither having 
much to say to the other. The going 
became worse, involving the use of 
corrugated iron sheets under the 
wheels, which otherwise would have 
sunk up to the axles in sand. For- 
ward 4 feet, stop, scratch sand, re- 
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The ferry pictured above carried King, Father Duffy, and their truck across the Welle River in 
the Congo. This was the best ferry found during the entire trip across Central Africa 


place sheets, again forward 4 feet, and 
so on for hundreds of yards on end 
through deep drifts of loose sand. In 
spite of these delays, we managed to 
keep going, slowly but surely, hoping 
to find the hard sand on which, we 
were told, a car could go 100 kilome- 
ters an hour. 
* * * 

April 4. Off, 5:00 a. m., setting our 
course due north. Sand was worse, if 
possible, than yesterday; water dwind- 
ling. We now ceased drinking. Our 
position was practically hopeless. At 
12:30 we again ran into the old tracks. 
We were glad, but felt that now it 
scarcely mattered. At 1:30 we see a 
speck on the horizon. “What is it?” 
we ask each other. At first curiosity, 
then hope; it is a drum. Can it con- 
tain water? Impatience. Empty! 
We cannot describe our bitter disap- 
pointment; newborn hope dashed to 
the ground. Empty! Onward, mile 
after mile, parched with thirst; every 
drop of water poured into the radiator 
felt like parting with our life’s blood. 

At 3:30 we run into a deep valley 
where the sand is even deeper than we 
encountered before. The truck sinks 
in and stops, this time up to the axle. 





Only a quart of water left. For whom? 
The engine, or ourselves. We compro- 
mise by taking a mouthful each. The 
car drinks the rest and asks for more. 
We jack up the truck and again place 
the sheets under the wheels. Progress 
is terribly slow, the car shuddering un- 
der the terrific strain from the resist- 
ance of the sand. Clouds of steam 
emerge from under the bonnet, but our 
[truck] comes through as usual with 
flying colors. 
* * * 

April 6. We had thus covered 3,010 
kilometers (1,870.4 miles) since leav- 
ing Kano on March 27, the last 1,200 
kilometers (745.7 miles) without water 
or the sight of a human being. 

Reggan is the headquarters of the 
Trans-Saharan Company, from whence, 
as already stated, specially equipped 
six-wheel cars with dual tires on each 
wheel, cross the desert. 

. * * 

At 3:30 we again started off. About 
ten o’clock the same night we had 
really bad tire trouble, three tires go- 
ing flat all at once, two with valve 
trouble and one pinched tube. The 
lack of a rim tool made the job much 
harder. Our pump, purchased at Kano, 
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broke. The front tire, as I said before, 


was due to a worn valve. These tires 
had come through from Nairobi, in 
Kenya Colony, without the slightest 
trouble. This was the first they had 
even to be pumped. They had thus 
covered 6,000 miles, most of which 
were cross country through thornbrush, 
over hills strewn with stones, and des- 
erts, where they became so hot that 
one could barely touch them. Having 
repaired the tires, we slept by the road- 
side. 
~ * o 

Finally, at 3 o’clock, we dropped 
down from Algiers and repaired to the 
Hotel Algeria, where we found our 
clothes, which had been sent out from 
home, waiting for us. 

We had covered 4,535 kilometers 
(2,818 miles) in sixteen days, includ- 
ing one day lost at Adrah. From Kano 
to Algiers the engine consumed 156 
Imperial gallons (187.25 gallons) of 
petrol (15.05 miles per gallon), and 
only one gallon of oil. Our tires gave 


no really serious trouble at any time. 

The engine itself gave no trouble 
whatsoever. It certainly boiled, but, 
as already stated, the cause lay in the 
terrific heat. 

* a * 

For our part, we are not only glad 
to have safely accomplished this dif- 
ficult journey, but to have done it on a 
regular four-wheeled stock commercial 
vehicle, and without any special equip- 
ment or preparation, other than the 
carrying of extra tires, fuel and water. 

The route . . . from East Africa 
to London, England, was as follows: 
Nairobi, Uganda, across the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa, 
Lake Chad, Nigeria, French West 
Africa, Sahara Desert, Algiers, across 
France and on to London. 

From Nairobi to Algiers the dis- 
tance covered was 6,618 miles over 
roads, tracks, and so on, which in Eu- 
rope or America would not be classed 
as roads at all. No spare parts of 
any sort or description were carried. 








country.” 


Even the Liquor Industry Has Helped 
Win War 
From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


ENERAL ALEXANDER in the winter of 1864: 

“In addition to the scarcity of provisions there 

was also threatened a deficiency of percussion caps. 
The supply for the campaign of 1864 had been main- 
tained only by cutting up the copper stills of the 

















The Weak Spot in Military Progress’ 


Mayor Ra pu E. Jongs, Infantry 


FARMER has no plow. He has a 
spade and arake. He is ambitious 
and energetic. But he has no plow. Of 
course his work lags. The casual ob- 
server remarks, “The farmer is lazy. 
Look at the amount of his land that is 
not planted!” But the casual observer 
is unjust. He does not know that the 
farmer has no plow. 

So it is with the weak spot in our mili- 
tary progress. We have no plow. Our 
Army is lacking a suitable agency for 
general research, experimentation, and 
development. We have supply agencies, 
and some of them (or all of them) have 
experimental and development sections 
for certain purposes. We have branch 
boards (Infantry Board, Tank Board, 
Air Corps Board, Cavalry Board, Field 
Artillery Board, Coast Artillery Board, 
and so on), each of which can make 
studies, within limits. But these minor 
agencies are severely limited as to what 
they may do, and they have, individual- 
ly, seant resources with which to oper- 
ate. And, most important of all, they 
are isolated one from the other. These 
spades, rakes, and other tools are of 
course better than nothing, but they 
cannot do the work for which the plow 
is needed. Criticism that attributes our 
slow progress to ultra-conservatism is 
unjust. The fault lies not there but in 
the lack of a suitable agency. The miss- 
ing element should be supplied. 

This research and development or- 
ganization that we need should include, 
under one chief, officers of the forward- 
minded type from all branches. It 


should have authority to call on certain 
troops from all arms for experiments 
and tests. It should have shops and 
mechanics available in liberal measure 
and, of course, adequate funds for mis- 
cellaneous purchases, experiments, and 
the like. It should be responsible for 
developments and improvements in 
such matters as organization, tactics, 
arms, equipment, and methods of train- 
ing and administration. It should, of 
course, consolidate and systematize the 
records of development and improve- 
ment projects. It should develop a sys- 
tematic history of such matters, and 
thus in many cases avoid unnecessary 
duplication of effort. It should have 
cordial and cooperative relationships 
with the branches and the services. It 
should naturally not relieve the latter 
of any of their procurement, manufac- 
turing, or supply functions, but it should 
take over from them their duties of de- 
vising new types of equipment. And it 
should take over, partially at least, the 
present duties of the branch boards. It 
should, in short, serve as a clearing 
house for progressive military ideas. 
Although such an organization would 
improve the efficiency of minor investi- 
gations, it is in the many places where 
coordination is necessary that its tre- 
mendous value would lie. This includes 
coordination between the activities of 
cooperative branches, and coordination 
between means and method. In inter- 
branch tactics, there is room for ex- 
tensive developments of this kind; for 
example, between the Air Corps and any 


* By arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears in the March 
issues of publications other than the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
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one of the other arms. We seem to be 
partly unconscious of the intimate re- 
lationship between means and method. 
In the proper investigation of tentative 
improvements in tactics, needs will arise 
for experimental equipment. Converse- 
ly, in designing new equipment, the 
minor details of tactical use may con- 
stitute governing considerations of no 
small weight. Let us rid ourselves of 
haphazard, isolated, duplicating, half- 
research. Let us make it, in- 
stead, coordinated, comprehensive and 
thorough. 

As one specific example of the appli- 
cation of this plan, consider the prob- 
lem of mechanization and motorization. 
Many agencies within the Army are at 
work on it—the Air Corps Board, the 
Tank Board, the Infantry Board, the 
Artillery Boards, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the Quartermaster Corps, and yet 
other branches and services—each more 
or less isolated and working under re- 
strictions and handicaps. How much 
faster, how much more satisfactory, and 
how much more economical would be 
the progress if this effort were being 
made by one adequate and suitable or- 
ganization! 

To what extent have we been engag- 
ing in tactical research? The Service 
schools are, in general, busy teaching ex- 
isting doctrines. They do not develop 
new doetrines and teach them. That is 
not their purpose. It would be imap- 
propriate for them to do so, for conflict 
and confusion would be the probable 
results. The branch boards jot down 
their ideas and observations to the best 
of their ability—each along its own re- 
stricted lines, however. It falls to the 
War Department General Staff to effect 
coordination. But not even the best will 
and the greatest ability make it possi- 
ble for officers, while at desks, to vis- 


way 


ualize completely and determine prop- 
erly matters that should be determined 
by investigation, conference, experimen- 
tation, development, test, and more con- 
ference. Certainly our tactical research 
is not very thorough or coordinated. 
Surely tactics is in need of the coordi- 
nated research! 

But how would such a new organiza- 
tion fit in with the General Staff? The 
answer appears to be, “Most favor- 
ably.” 

Let us first consider the War Plans 
Division. It prepares certain necessary 
plans. These plans, in numerous par- 
ticulars, create the need for studies of 
details and for adaptations and modifi- 
cations in organization and equipment. 
The new agency would do this work and 
thus supplement the work of the War 
Plans Division. 

Let us now consider the four num- 
bered divisions of the General Staff. 
They do work of a more characteristi- 
cally general staff nature. Would the 
new agency take away from the General 
Staff some of its normal and logical du- 
ties? It would not. The chief purpose 
of the General Staff is to assist the com- 
mander in arriving at decisions, in 
forming plans, and in supervising ad- 
ministration, troops, and special agen- 
cies. No; the innovation would not in- 
terfere with the responsibilities of any 
division or with the work of the Gen- 
eral Staff as a whole. It would, of 
course, be the duty of the General Staff 
to examine the reports and recommen- 
dations of the proposed agency prelim- 
inary to executive action thereon by the 
War Department. 

The citizens of our country do not 
favor a large army in time of peace, but 
they have often expressed their desire 
that their small army be highly de- 
veloped and highly efficient. Let us not 
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fail to heed that mandate! If we are 
not to fail, we must keep up-to-date. 
Our research and development must 
keep up the proper pace. But a spade 
and a rake are poor substitutes for a 
plow. Probably about 1 per cent of our 
money, brains, and man power is being 
devoted to research and experimenta- 
tion. The 99 per cent goes for plans, 


—— 


the National Guard, and the Organized 
Reserves. It would appear that the 
rights of our citizenry and the best in- 
terests of national defense demand a 
revision of the ratios—a better effort in 
the field of research, experimentation, 
and development. This field of effort 
should be an outstanding element in the 
justification for our peace-time Army. 





training, routine duties, supplies, and It is an important, if not a vital, phase ti 
other activities of the Regular Army, of our preparedness. n 








National Guard and Reserve Officers at 


Benning 


INETEEN field officers from the National Guard 
and Reserve Corps have been assembled at the 
Infantry School for the annual six weeks’ course. They 
represent states extending from Vermont to Oregon. 
Included in the class is the commanding officer of the 
299th Infantry, Hawaiian National Guard. 
The roster of the class is as follows: 


COLONELS 


Chambers, Charles C., Inf. Res. 
Pope, Lewis C., 121st Inf., Ga. N. G. 
Spalding, Andrew T., 299th Inf., Hawaii N. G. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


Henley, Manford G., 151st Inf., Indiana N. G. 
Logan, Francis V., 101st Inf., Massachusetts N. G. 
Manning, John H., 120th Inf., North Carolina N. G. 
Nathness, Albert, 128th Inf., Wisconsin N. G. 





MAJORS 


Brown, Samuel, 114th Inf., New Jersey N. G. 
Conley, Edward A., 168th Inf., Iowa N. G. 
Fish, William, 28th Div., Pennsylvania N. G. 
Long, Christopher S., 129th Inf., Illinois N. G. 
Mueller, Harris S., 137th Inf., Kansas N. G. 
Ostrander, John J., 32d Div., Michigan N. G. 
Paddock, Ralf C., 151st Inf., Indiana N. G. 
Pell, Charles E., 172d Inf., Vermont N. G. 
Rayburn, James H., 153d Inf., Arkansas N. G. 
Roper, Henry E., 140th Inf., Missouri N. G. 
Ross, Ogden J., 105th Inf., New York N. G. 
Shirley, James C., 162d Inf., Oregon N. G. 








A Certain Tendency in British 
Military History 


LizuTENANT Buroco D. Gr, 4th Coast Artillery 


HEN one reads accounts of Brit- 

ish campaigns on land, time and 
time again one comes across the state- 
ment that the British generally “mud- 
dle through” to victory in their wars. 
This “muddling through” tendency 
may at first seem another manifesta- 
tion of British trait of “bulldogged- 
That England does not know 
defeat seems to be well understood, if 
one overlooks the two misunderstand- 
ings she has had with some of her erst- 
while American colonies. Popular be- 
lief has definitely associated “muddling 
through” and “bulldoggedness” with 
the British. 

Many times investigation shows 
public beliefs to be erroneous; often 
they are proven beyond a doubt. Be- 
ing interested in the Anglo-Saxon 
characteristic just mentioned, the au- 
thor has made up a table of the Brit- 
ish campaigns of the past hundred 
years. The Indian campaigns are 
omitted, as will be explained later. 
In making the classifications, the wars 
against one country are treated as a 
whole for that country. For example, 
the Afghan wars, although years apart, 
are treated as two minor phases of one 
main objective. 


ness.” 


TABULATION OF CAMPAIGNS 

Bad Start and Finish: 

None. 

Poor Start, Successful End: 

(a) Crimea, 1854.—Preparations, service of 
supply, and training of officers very poor. 
Evacuation and care of wounded bad at first. 
As usual, publie opinion changed and made 
itself felt and errors were corrected. War 





consisted mainly in the siege of Sebastopol. 

(b) Zulu War, 1878 (Natal Frontier).— 
Zululand invaded by three columns. Lord 
Chelmsford in command and also commanded 
center column. Half of this column was mas- 
sacred while the other half was forward on 
reconnaissance. Reinforcements were then 
received from many places and six months 
later the Zulus were completely crushed. 

(c) Afghans. First War, 1839-42; Second 
War, 1880.—The first Afghan war was a terri- 
ble fiasco after the initial success of capturing 
Cabul. In retreat the remains of the army 
were entirely wiped out in Khyber Pass. The 
second war fared better and resulted in the 
overthrow of Ayoob Khan’s forces at Canda- 
har. The Afghans then accepted a British 
Residency. 

(d) El Mahdi, 1882-98. The Sudan—When 
El Mahdi arose to power with his expanding 
empire in the Sudan, England and Egypt sent 
Hicks with a small body of worthless Egyptian 
soldiery there. He was destroyed. Next, 
“Chinese” Gordon accepted an Egyptian com- 
mission to rescue all foreigners and Egyptian 
officials. Wolseley was too late with his res- 
cue party, which found Gordon had been mas- 
sacred at Khartoum. Years later, Kitchener 
with a large army defeated the Mahdi at Om- 
durman. 

(e) The Boer War, 1880 and 1899.—After 
the setback to the forces and raiders at Ma- 
jubi Hill and the Jamieson raid, the Boer War 
broke out at the end of the last century. The 
Boers were successful at first. Naturally, 
when England rallied and called forth huge 
forces, the end of the Boers was inevitable. 

(f) Thibet. Civil Mission, 1886; Young- 
husband, 1904—The British dealt with the 
Thibetans with admirable forbearance. A 
civil mission under Macauley in 1886 failed 
of its purpose when the military escort was 
withdrawn. At last, becoming tired of the 
Thibetans’ insolence, the Younghusband expe- 
dition penetrated to Lhasa and thereafter the 
border and customs relations concerning trade 
became much better. 
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(g) The Near East Campaign. World War: 
Gallipoli, Kut-el-Amara, Bagdad, Jerusalem. — 
The British failed twice in the Near East; 
first in the Gallipoli withdrawal, and then in 
the surrender of Townshend at Kut-el-Amara. 
They then recouped in this region by means 
of the capture of Bagdad and the drive north- 
ward from Suez in which the Turk was driven 
out all along the Mediterranean littoral of 
Asia Minor. 


3. Good Start, Poor Finish: 

None; that is, unless we subdivide the 
World War in the Near East. If we take the 
Mesopotamian campaign under Townshend up 
to the Battle of Ctesiphon, it was very suc- 
cessful. However, due to the lack of supplies 
and reinforcements, particularly replacements, 
he was forced to shut himself up in Kut or 
else retreat to the coast. As we know, he sur- 
rendered his army to superior forces at Kut, 
where he had been besieged. By examining 
separate campaigns under 2 (above) we can 
find other similar cases. 


4. Good Start and Finish—but Results Lost 
Through Poor Statesmanship at Home: 

(a) Kaffir War, 1834—In two months, Sir 
Harry Smith wiped out 12,000 invading war- 
riors. He then moved the border 80 miles 
beyond the old one. The London Missionary 
Society, believing the Kaffirs unjustly treated, 
persuaded Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, to give back to the Kaffirs the conquered 
territory. The Great Trek of the Boers re- 
sulted, along with the future trouble with both 
the Boers and the Kaffirs. 

Few of the results of the wars that England 
may have won have been lost through poor 
statesmanship. 


5. Successful Throughout: 

(a) Chinese Wars. The Arrow War in 1857 
and the Opium War in the ’40’s were complete 
successes to British arms and trade. The 
Chinese being but very inferior opponents 
then to European arms, anything but com- 
plete failure by the Chinese could hardly have 
been expected. 

(b) Indian Mutiny, 1857—After the first 
outbreak, to which the British were singularly 
blind, they aroused themselves and quickly 
marched forward to victory without a single 
setback. 

(c) South Africa (World War) : Cameroons, 
German Southwest Africa—Not much trouble 
in dislodging the Germans. 





—————__ 


The above table makes no mention 
of the numerous wars in India. Indig 
was then under the rule of the Com- 
pany, and what wars took place were 
with petty rulers and had but little 
concern with England proper. These 
wars as a whole were thoroughly sue- 
cessful. 

Omission of the World War in Eu- 
rope is intentional. It is out of the 
class of all other wars that England 
has had, and is the twentieth century 
equivalent of the Napoleonic wars 
when she was practically struggling 
for her very existence. 

From a study of the table, we see 
that England’s land wars have gener- 
ally had poor starts. Looking at them 
superficially, one finds four influences. 
First is lack of interest by the British 
public in a campaign until her expedi- 
tionary forces have met with a setback, 
as in the last Boer War when all Brit- 
ain seemed to believe that the war 
would end shortly without much trou- 
ble. Second is poor generalship, as in 
the Gallipoli campaign when Sir Ian 
Hamilton found that his transports 
were loaded backwards and had to be 
reloaded. Third is apparent disregard 
of mission, as brought out in the con- 
troversy over Gordon’s remaining at 
Khartoum. And fourth is lack of sup- 
port, as in the instance of Townshend 
at Kut. 

‘Now, granting that the Britons have 
a tendency to make a poor start and 
then go in and win, why should they 
generally lose out at first? Let us look 
beyond the apparent reasons that we 
have just considered, and say that back 
of all is a great lack of preparedness. 

While Britain’s land campaigns have 
shown the tendency of starting poorly, 
how utterly different with her naval 
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operations! With her large fleet and 
“mistress of the seas” idea, so that 
“Britons never, never shall be slaves,” 
we see different results. On the sea Brit- 
ain is prepared. She has no need of ap- 
pealing to the public, of having to face 
a poor start in naval warfare before the 
pubie will awaken. She doesn’t have to. 
In fact, there has been rather a dearth 
of naval wars. But, then, Britain’s fully 
prepared navy has made this so. 

But how different with Britain’s poor 
army! “Poor” not in the sense of belit- 
tling her regular troops, but of belittling 
the idea of a small army of an unpre- 


pared nation ever expecting to be of 
much use at the start of a war. This in 
spite of the wonderful retreat from 
Mons. 

Let us look again at the tabulation of 
England’s wars and rearrange it on the 
assumption that she had always been 
prepared on land in a measure at all 
comparable to her preparedness on the 
sea. What a different military history 
she would have had! For the regular 
army what suffering, loss, and anxiety 
would have been avoided!! For the 
public, what taxes, crises, and public 
moneys would have been saved!!! 








More Nicknames 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


Sheridan—Jack of Clubs (allusion to dumpy figure 


and lack of beauty). 


Gen. William Nelson—First called “Bill Nelson,” 
but changed to “Bull Nelson,” then finally “Old Bull.” 
Gen. A. J. Smith—“Guerilla Smith.” 


Thomas—Old Reliable. 
Hooker—Fighting Joe. 


Pope—Saddle-bag John (an allusion to his “head- 


quarters in the saddle’’). 
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Small-Bore Qualification Course 


STANDARD small-bore course 

has been prepared and the Chief 
of Infantry has recommended that the 
firing of this course be compulsory for 
all Infantry recruits during the period 
of recruit instruction. The course is 
further designed for use by all Infan- 
trymen as a means of indoor instruc- 
tion during inclement weather or at 
other periods of the year, and as a test 
of the efficiency of the instruction in the 
preliminary exercises in rifle marks- 
manship prior to going to the “A” 
range for caliber .30 practice. 

One of the deficiencies of our present 
training system has been the failure to 
teach a recruit to use his arms expertly. 
The new soldier, early in his career, fre- 
quently takes part in field exercises 
and maneuvers; he must perform guard 
duty; yet, for all these duties, he is 
often not thoroughly instructed in the 
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weapon he carries. This situation ad- 
versely affects his enthusiasm and ma- 
terially lessens his efficiency. 

For a variety of reasons it has been 
impracticable in the past to afford re- 
cruits the opportunity to practice with 
the rifle during or immediately after 
the recruit period unless his enlistment 
happened to coincide with the regular 
or the supplementary target season. 
Now, however, the improved small- 
bore rifle can be used to test all ele- 
ments of shooting except recoil and ad- 
justments for wind; ranges are com- 
paratively easy to prepare, either in- 
doors or outdoors; and the cost of cali- 
ber .22 ammunition is low. All of this 
makes practice possible at any period 
of the year and without materially ex- 
tending the recruit training period. The 
importance of this early training and 
its value in sustaining the interest of 
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the novice in the military service have 
led the Chief of Infantry to recommend 
that small-bore training be required for 
recruits, 

The course recommended is modeled 
after course “A,” rifle marksmanship. 
All firing is done at 50 feet. The tar- 
sets are the same in appearance as 
those used in the regular qualification 
course, reduced in size to correspond to 
the smaller range. The number of 
shots, the positions, and the classes of 
fire (slow and rapid) are the same as 
for course “A,” rifle marksmanship. 
Rapid fire is fired in two strings of five 
shots each. The instruction is divided 
into instruction practice and record 
practice. 

The Chief of Infantry’s recommen- 
dation proposes that a standard of 
qualification for small-bore practice be 
set, that individuals be permitted to 
qualify in small-bore practice, and that 


badges be issued for this practice. The 
qualifying scores that he recommended 
are 320 for expert rifleman, 305 for 
sharpshooter, and 270 for marksman. 
Extra pay for small-bore qualification 
will not be provided. 

It is contemplated that the small- 
bore course will be included in Train- 
ing Regulations 150-10. A number of 
other changes to Training and Army 
Regulations were submitted along with 
the recommendation for the inclusion 
of the small-bore course in Training 
Regulations. These changes state the 
object and value of small-bore firing 
and encourage unit commanders to 
make full use of it as a means of test- 
ing the state of training of an indi- 
vidual before he goes to the “A” range, 
and as a further means of giving con- 
tinuous rifle instruction throughout the 
entire year. 





Interpretation of Training Regulations 150-35 


REGIMENTAL commander re- 

cently asked whether or not it is 
permissible to drive nails in the T-base 
to steady the tripod of the machine 
gun. The Chief of Infantry has re- 
plied that there is no objection to use 
of nails for steadying the tripod if they 
do not tend to bind or clamp the ma- 
chine gun to the T-base. 

Paragraph 95, Training Regulations 
150-35, states that the tripod will be 
firmly mounted. The use of bolts or 
clamps to bolt the legs of the tripod to 
the T-base is prohibited. In the in- 
stance to which the above inquiry re- 
fers, three nails were driven into the 
T-base in a triangular arrangement for 


each shoe of the tripod. Some of the 
nails were bent over the shoe of the 
tripod to prevent holes being cut in the 
sand bags when placed in position. The 
arrangement of the nails permitted the 
rapid mounting and dismounting of the 
tripod from the T-base without the 
use of implements. The purpose of pro- 
hibiting the bolting or clamping of the 
legs to the tripod is twofold: first, such 
procedure would hamper rapid mount- 
ing and dismounting in the field; and 
second, the provision of clamps or other 
devices would necessitate the carrying 
of extra equipment. Since in the above 
instance neither of these conditions 
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seem to be affected, the Chief of In- 
fantry considers that there is no in- 
fringement on the spirit of the regu- 
lation. 

A better means of steadying the tri- 


—$$—. 


pod and one that is used at the Infan- 
try School is to use wooden blocks 
nailed to the three extremities of the 
T-base and cut to fit against the shoes 
of the tripod legs and trails. 





Classification of Infantry Officers 


ONTINUED progress in the gen- 
eral efficiency of Infantry officers is 
shown by the last annual reclassifica- 
tion completed on December 31, 1928. 
The general ratings of 219 officers 
were raised, while the ratings of 44 were 
lowered. The marked improvement oc- 
curred in the “satisfactory” rating—189 
officers went from “satisfactory” to “ex- 
cellent,” 14 officers from “unsatisfac- 
tory” to “satisfactory,” while 17 were 
dropped from “satisfactory” to “unsat- 
isfactory.” 
The present status of the classifica- 
tion of Infantry officers—strength as of 
December 31, 1928—is: 


Lt. Ist 2d 
Ratings Cols.Cols.Maj.Capt. Lt. Lt. TI. 
DEE. déccsttanens 23 23 2 ll 2 1 93 
Excellent ........... 103 90 287 594 332 80 1486 
Satisfactory ........ 67 52 196 778 507 343 1943 
Unsatisfactory ...... 0 2 2 12 6 0 22 
RE tittidececccus , 2 4 SV 0 
Perera 0 0 0 0 O 116° 116 
WEN. eveessdiabaad 198 172 508 1395 847 540 3660 


1Graduates USMA, 1928. 


PHILIPPINE SCOUT OFFICERS 


Excellent............. e: 2a ae ee 7 
Satisfactory ........ 0 0 16 vim 3. 
Unsatisfactory ...... 0 0 0 0 > .*4 1 

Sits dddzgnands eo $$ £2 Rw. 6S 


The changes in the classification of 
officers (excluding Philippine Scout 
officers) from the preceding year are 
shown by the following tables: 


Lt. Ist 2d 
Col. Col. Maj.Capt. Lt. Lt. Tl. 


From Unsatisfactory 


to Satisfactory.... 0 1 2 6 > 2 
From Satisfactory 

to Excellent....... 3 4 17 © ST? 3 18 
From Excellent to 

a 4 3 4 2 2 1 16 
From Superior to 

Excellent ......... 1 0 0 0 1 0 2 
From Excellent to 

Satisfactory ...... 0 "<4 So “4-08 @& 


From Satisfactory 
to Unsatisfactory. 0 2 2 . wa. OF 


NET CHANGES 


Unsatisfactory ..... 0 +41 0 +1 +1 0 +3 
Satisfactory ........ —3 -—3—13 —55 —54 —39 —167 
Eixcallent.......cscee- 0 —1 +9 +52 +52 +38 +150 
PES ree +3 +3 +4 +2 +1 +1 4+ 





Classes for the Infantry School Reduced 


HE number of Infantry officers to 
attend the Advanced and Com- 
pany Officers’ Classes at the Infantry 
School for the 1929-1930 school year 
will be reduced. The quota of Infan- 


try officers for the Advanced Course 
will be approximately seventy officers, 
instead of eighty-seven, as at present. 
The number to attend the Company 
Officers’ Course will be approximately 
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cighty instead of one hundred and forty- 
two. 

Limited school facilities, such as in- 
adequate classrooms (these buildings 
are deteriorating each year) and the 
paucity of suitable quarters at or near 
the Infantry School, were some of the 
causes that led to the reduction in the 
number of students for the 1929-1930 
school year. 

The status of Infantry officer grad- 
uates of the Infantry School, by grade, 
is shown in the following table: 


Graduates Pet. 
ornowin Non- Total who have 





Rank attendance graduates strength attended 
Majors .ss«sat 385 *124 509 75.6 
Captains ...... 1,365 32 1,397 97.7 
Ist Lieuts. .... 524 312 836 62.6 
2d Lieuts. .... 55 504 559 9.8 


It is, of course, desirable that the 
present size of future classes be re- 
tained, so that all officers may be 
trained for an advance grade before it 
is reached. (In the above table, only 
a few of the captains are graduates of 
the Advanced Course and many of the 
first lieutenants have not attended the 
Company Officers’ Course.) It is hoped 
that conditions will improve sufficiently 
so that a material increase can be 
made in the size of the 1930-1931 
classes, particularly in the Company 
Officers’ Course. 


*Approximately 70 r cent are graduates of the 
‘command and General Staff School and are ineligible 
to attend the Infantry School. 





Marksmanship Reports 


The following additional marksmanship reports of Infantry regiments have 











been received in the Office of the Chief of Infantry: 
RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 
Pet. who Number of men who qualified Pet. 

No. of completed qualified 

men No. of course Exp. S88. M.M. Average based on 

on rolls men who based on or or or score No. who 

required completed number exp. Ist Cl. 2nd Cl. per completed 
Inf. Regt. to fire course on rolls gnr. gnr. gnr. Total man course 
S..s0s cane 639 567 88.73 45 101 336 482 267 .99 85.01 
o. «34000 eee 617 557 90 .26 64 124 300 488 271.13 87 .61 
S...6 4 taken 409 359 87 .84 99 131 126 356 293 .95 99.16 
ere ee 604 547 90 .56 131 150 252 533 287 .84 97 .44 
iS... aceeeee 607 534 87 .97 62 112 316 490 276 .30 91.80 
1. .5. ck pee 293 258 88 .05 9 41 155 205 261.37 79.45 
i... cueel 602 591 98 .17 438 144 378 565 277 .46 95 .60 
06. .éa4a eee 527 434 82.35 108 124 195 427 287.30 98 .39 
ae 649 590 90.91 106 162 277 545 281.08 92 .37 
ee 442 394 89.14 80 81 214 375 281.56 95.18 
9... enka 585 511 87.35 44 116 306 466 274.53 91.19 
SO... seacueee 704 584 82.90 185 142 233 560 286 .46 95 .89 
TO. 0 45d 649 585 90.14 89 210 262 561 285.15 95 .89 
6... cS enteee 355 305 85 .92 27 63 194 284 277 .92 93.11 
OF. s cssidaeen 242 217 89 .67 32 64 100 196 279 .71 91.59 
1. occu cee 493 422 85 .60 49 74 254 377 271.17 89 .34 

! First Battalion. 2 Less Ist Bn. ? First Battalion. ‘ Less Ist Bn. 
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1 Company “D.” 


$7-MM. GUN AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 


18 17 94.44 4 8 5 ee te 100 .00 
15 15 100 .00 6 4 5 | ee eee 100 .00 
10 10 100 .00 2 5 3  . eae 100 .00 
17 17 100 .00 4 4 8 3 see 94.12 
17 17 100 .00 3 5 9 | eee 100 .00 
17 17 100 .00 11 + 2 WW .. < sae 100 .00 
14 14 100 .00 9 5 0 ey 100 .00 
14 14 100 .00 11 3 0 > ee 100 .00 
18 18 100 .00 11 1 6 | ee 100.00 
19 19 100 .00 5 14 0 2. ae 100 .00 
ll 11 100 .00 9 1 1 | oe 100.00 
18 9 50.00 6 1 2 ee 100 .00 
18 18 100 .00 9 4 5 : “Som 100.00 
10 10 100 .00 2 7 1 Me . penen 100.00 
19 19 100 .00 12 2 5 2 ey See 100.00 
14 14 100 .00 2 8 4 .. 2nkeue 100 .00 
MACHINE-GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
171 157 91.81 4 14 129 147 273.94 93 .63 
188 166 88 .29 10 43 113 166 312.55 100.00 
181 171 94.47 21 75 75 171 327.84 100.00 
130 113 86 .92 21 26 64 111 315 .25 98 .23 
191 160 83.77 2 9 138 149 270 .30 93.13 
88 73 82.95 1 12 59 72 292 .75 98 .63 
142 132 92.95 12 41 79 132 320.88 100.00 
187 147 78.50 48 40 59 147 332.70 100.00 
157 148 94.27 16 21 109 146 300 .88 98 .65 
193 151 78.24 87 36 28 151 362.92 100.00 
223 173 77.58 32 60 81 173 323.29 100.00 
206 160 77 .67 29 53 78 160 331.61 100.00 
175 149 85.14 90 42 17 149 362.34 100.00 
lll 103 92.79 4 9 88 101 297 .00 98 .06 
60 54 90.00 1 6 45 52 285 .44 96 .29 
114 111 97 .37 20 51 40 lll 334.80 100.00 
? Companies “H” and ““M.” * Company “D.” ‘4 Companies ““H” and “M.” 








Rapid Fire with Muzzleloaders 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


HE introduction of the ramrod had a marked ef- 

fect on the rate of fire. Leopold taught his sol- 

diers to deliver five volleys a minute with muzzle- 

loading flintlocks. This gave the Prussians a fire ad- 
vantage of five shots to one over the enemy. 

At this period aimed individual firing was unheard 

of. The customary method was peloton-feuer, or com- 

pany volley. 
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A Company Status Board 
Caprarn A. J. Nicnots, 29th Infantry 


T A recent inspection of Company 
H, 29th Infantry, the student offi- 
cers of the Infantry School showed so 
much interest in the status board in use 
by that organization that a description 
of its use and construction may be of 
general interest. 

The use of status boards is almost 
universal—and for the most part they 
are generally unsatisfactory. This is 
largely because of the amount of work 
in keeping them up to date, and of the 
necessity for changing on the board the 
location of the man’s name as his status 
changes. 

Most boards use the following method 
in showing the status of a member of 
the organization. Private Smith is a 
member of the 2d Squad, 1st Platoon. 
In the permanent organization of the 
company he is Number 2 of his squad. 
Smith goes on furlough. To indicate 
his change of status, the first sergeant 
removes Smith’s name from the 2d 
Squad and hangs his tag on a hook un- 
der “Furlough.” This gives the wrong 
picture as far as the organization of the 
2 is concerned, for it appears incor- 
rectly that there is a vacancy in the 2d 
Squad. Then, too, most boards fail to 
give an aceurate picture of the organi- 
zation as prescribed in the tables of or- 
ganization. 


It was to overcome these disadvan- 
tages that the present status board of 
Company H was devised. Its operation 
is so simple, its picture is so complete, 
and its uses are so varied that the time 
and effort spent in its construction are 
more than compensated for in the many 
uses to which the board is put. 

A glance at the illustration will give 
the reader at once the picture of the or- 
ganization of a war strength machire 
gun company and all of its subdivisions 
to and including the squad. It will be 
seen, for instance, that a platoon head- 
quarters consists of one officer, one ser- 
geant, two corporals, and four privates. 
The combat duties of these individuals 
are printed below the squares that con- 
tain their names. This indelibly stamps 
upon the minds of all who use the board 
or even inspect it the detailed organiza- 
tion of the machine gun company. 

For each of the six officers and 182 
men, there is provided a 2-inch square, 
outlined with a number three drawing 
pen. These squares are grouped, as 
shown in the illustration, to conform to 
the organization of the company. They 
are colored to designate the various 
grades: a red square indicates a com- 
missioned officer; a green square, a ser- 
geant; a blue square, a corporal; and a 
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black square, a private first class or a 
private. 

At the top center of each square is a 
14-inch right-angle cup hook with a 
flange. These hooks are to hold the 
tags that contain the names of the 
members of the company. The design 
was printed on linen-backed drawing 
paper and mounted on beaver board. 

The name of each man is typewritten 
and pasted on a metal-rimmed tag, 1% 
inches in diameter. The ones in use are 
those made by Dennison and catalogued 
as number 500. They are larger than 
the ones generally used and present a 
much neater appearance. The discs 
that contain the names are cut off about 
14 inch from the bottom. Other discs 
of the same size, but not cut, are pre- 
pared according to a definite color 
scheme to correspond with the various 
classes of duty and status of the men in 
the company. Any scheme that is logi- 
cal will be found satisfactory. A white 
or plain tag is put on the hook of each 
man present and doing full duty, or, in 
other words, attending drill. The tag 
bearing the man’s name, which is cut 
off to allow the tag underneath to show, 
is then placed over the white tag. If the 
status of a man changes to special duty, 
furlough, guard, fatigue or sick, or any- 
thing else, a color denoting his status is 
substituted for the white or plain tag 
underneath the name tag. 

The following color scheme is used in 
this organization: 

Yellow indicates absence. All yellow 
is absence without leave. 

Red indicates confinement. Half red 
indicates arrest in quarters. A tag half 
yellow (absence) and half red (con- 
finement) indicates absent in confine- 


ment, 





Brown indicates authorized perma- 
nent company overhead. Half brown 
indicates the daily details on the com- 
pany overhead, kitchen police and the 
like. Half yellow and half brown indi- 
cates detached service. 

Orange is sick in hospital. Half 
orange is sick in quarters. Now, what 
is half yellow and half orange? Absent 
sick. 

This scheme is carried on so that it 
includes all of the duties and status in- 
cluded on the morning report and the 
first sergeant’s daily details. Recruits 
are indicated by a green tag. 

In case of vacancies, the hooks are 
left vacant. The company commander 
or anyone else can determine the exact 
strength of the company at a glance, 
without reference to the morning report 
or other data. 

The first sergeant and the company 
clerk post the changes on the board 
daily from the morning report and the 
daily details. This is done before the 
morning report is put on the company 
commander’s desk to be initialled, and 
it takes only an average of five minutes 
to make the necessary changes. 

A similar board is used at the stables 
to show the assignment and status of 
the company’s animals. Another board 
is in use at battalion headquarters to 
show the assignment and status of the 
officers of the battalion. Such a board 
should be very useful to organizations 
of the National Guard and Reserves, as 
well as to the many Regular Army units 
that are now using more or less un- 
satisfactory status boards. The author 
will gladly furnish additional informa- 
tion upon request. 
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Mechanization in 1929—British Plans 


Mayor W. E. pe B. Wuirraxker 


The following article, reprinted from 
“The Army, Navy and Atr Force Ga- 
zette” (British), is of interest in this 
day of mechanization.—Ep1tTor. 


HE Experimental Armored Force, 
which is now to disappear, lived, 
with an intermediate change of name, 


through two training seasons. When it © 


began its career the Army had some 
general knowledge of the powers of 
armored fighting vehicles and of their 
virtues and vices, yet, except in theory, 
little was known about the limits of their 
employment in genuine cooperation 
with other arms of the Service. During 
the Great War tanks were used on most 
occasions to carry out the specific work 
for which they had been produced—the 
assault, in cooperation with infantry, of 
entrenched and fortified lines. In the 
years following the Armistice there was 
a natural improvement and develop- 
ment in the design and performance of 
armored fighting vehicles, and the 
Armored Force of the past two years 
was formed that collective experience of 
the newer vehicles might be gained. 
That experience has been gained, and 
as a result the Army Council decided 
at the end of last year that the Experi- 
mental Armored Force had fulfilled the 
purpose for which it was formed and 
that in the coming year a new group of 
experiments should be made under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

In the mass of information derived 
from the work of the Armored Force 
the tale of deficiencies was probably of 
greater value than the tale of success. 
The armored fighting vehicles did no 
more than enthusiasts expected of them, 


but what they failed to do taught les- 
sons of which advantage is to be taken. 
For instance, it became clear that the 
Army did not possess a genuine light 
tank. It had excellent armored machine 
gun carriers, but machine gun carriers 
are not light tanks. A light tank must 
be capable of working in cooperation 
with medium tanks. It is a recon- 
naissance vehicle primarily and has du- 
ties similar to destroyers and light cruis- 
ers in the covering of heavier craft or 
vehicles approaching the settled area of 
action. Thus, in addition to its speed, 
a light tank must be capable of opening 
effective fire when on the move—a feat 
impossible for obvious reasons to any 
so-called light tank of the present time. 

The other parts of the tale of defi- 
ciencies were also important. The ex- 
periments served to direct attention to 
a need for a modification in the estab- 
lishment of the tank battalions, though 
there was no exact indication of what 
that modification should be. They 
raised questions in regard to the proper 
constitution of infantry brigades and of 
armored brigades, and many other ques- 
tions as well. 

In view of the success of the experi- 
ments—they were successful in spite of 
every deficiency—and the completion of 
the allotted work and use of the Experi- 
mental Armored Force, it was natural 
that in 1929 the stage should be reset 
once again and with new actors. Thus, 
as the Secretary of State for War an- 
nounced last month, two new experi- 
mental formations are to be assembled, 
one in the Southern Command and the 
other in the Aldershot Command. Two 
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infantry brigades are to be converted 
for the purpose. ... 

Each of these brigades will, it is said, 
consist of three infantry battalions, one 
light tank battalion and a 3-inch mortar 
battery. The machine gun companies 
of the infantry battalions will be sup- 
plied with a number of Carden-Loyd 
Mark VI machines which will be painted 
a special color that they can be recog- 
nized in their new—and probably proper 
—function of armored machine gun car- 
riers. The number in the three bat- 
talions will vary. The rifle companies 
will differ in no way from those in other 
infantry battalions. Normally they will 
march, but it is also obvious that they 
will be embussed when there is special 
need for a special degree of mobility. 

The light tank battalions for the two 
brigades will, in the lack of an approved 
light tank, be equipped with Carden- 
Loyd Mark VI machines suitably paint- 
ed for recognition in this instance as 
pseudo light tanks. As there are insuf- 
ficient “light tanks” in existence to ful- 
fill this program, an increase of about 
200 will be made before the beginning 
of the training season, and it may be in- 
ferred that most of these will be Car- 
den-Loyds. Last year the Armored 
Force had eight Carden-Loyd and eight 
Morris-Martel “light tanks,” and there 
were about thirty others in external 
units of the Royal Tank Corps. 

So much for the two experimental 
brigades. The mass of experiments does 
not cease with them. The Austin 
Scouts (7 h.p. Austin chassis with two 
bucket seats), a few of which added to 
the humor and the efficiency of last 
year’s exercises, will be increased in 
number. Each cavalry regiment of the 
Ist and 2d Cavalry Brigades will have 
added to it a troop of Austin Scouts. 
One regiment in each brigade will have 





attached to it five armored machine gun 
carriers. A mechanized 3.7-inch how- 
itzer battery will be added to each 
brigade. 

One of the questions born of recent 
experiment and as yet unsettled is that 
in regard to the proper proportion of 
medium and light (genuine variety) 
tanks in a tank battalion. As a step to- 
wards solution, the 2d Battalion, Royal 
Tanks Corps, will be equipped with 
thirty-three medium and thirty-two 
light tanks, and the 4th Battalion with 
seventeen medium and thirty-two light 
tanks. 

The experiments during the present 
year should be complete in themselves 
and should supply sufficient informa- 
tion for the formation next year of an 
armored force (or armored brigade) 
which would take permanent place in 
the military machine, in so far as per- 
manency is possible in these matters. 
Therefore, there are many problems for 
solution during the year. It may be 
that experience will show that it is de- 
sirable that a light tank battalion 
should form part of every infantry 
brigade and that each brigade should 
possess a close-support unit either of 
small howitzers (3.7-inch) or mortars. 
Then there is the question of the em- 
ployment of antitank machine guns in 
action. So far, antitank weapons have 
made no public appearance and wooden 
dummies have taken their place. This 
year there will be practical work with 
the actual weapons. Apart from the set 
problems, others will arise during the 
work of the year. There is every pros- 
pect of a marked development in mech- 
anization during the year 1929, and in 
that same period there will be enough 
concrete experiment to give continued 
mental exercise to even the most ardent 
of military students. 
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Are We Going to the Devil? 


Mayor H. A. Fincu, Corps of Engineers 


Y FRIEND Johnson came to me 

recently in a state of mental stress. 
To him, he said, it appeared that the 
United States, his country and mine, 
was traveling the broad way that leads 
to destruction. He had noted signs that 
the American Republic is approaching 
the stage of degeneracy alleged imme- 
diately to have preceded the fall of the 
Roman Empire: heinous crimes, “booze”’ 
parties galore, lack of respect for law, 
tremendous increase in divorces, ex- 
treme extravagance in living, and great 
growth in the group of wealthy, idle, 
non-producing people dashing from one 
resort to another, fearing that they will 
find time on their hands that they will 
not know how to spend. 

Now Johnson’s jeremiad has given 
me some uneasy half-hours, mingled 
with a bit of amusement. His refer- 
ences to the senseless extravagance of 
some of our people brought back to mind 
accounts of the feasts of Lucullus, pain- 
fully translated in my youth. Doubt- 
less, my versions varied so far from the 
original that much of the savor was lost, 
but nightingales’ tongues and peacocks’ 
brains, the only items of the menu that 
I now recall, have always impressed me 
as being more sensational and indi- 
gestible than degenerate. Furthermore, 
over the scene, as pictured in my ir- 
reverent youth, there hung the odor of 
garlic, and garlic, to me, explained 
much—although at the same time it sug- 
gested a problem to which I have yet to 
find an answer. If Lucullus and his 
convivial friends were degenerate, was 
it because they ate garlic, or did they 
eat garlic because they were degenerate? 

But Johnson’s solicitude for his coun- 


try is worthy of serious consideration. 
We have only to look about us to see 
the symptoms that cause him such con- 
cern. Apparently we are in the process 
of substituting an aristocracy of wealth 
for one of breeding. Crime is common, 
divorce terminates one-thirtieth of our 
marriages, the Eighteenth Amendment 
is in marked disrepute in some circles 
(alleged by its members to be our best), 
and law enforcement is just about on its 
last legs. 

Along with this situation, according 
to our critics, and as a contributing fac- 
tor in our delinquencies, go the alleged 
facts that we are a materialistic people, 
good only at getting, knowing the cost 
of everything and the value of nothing. 
These indictments have been convine- 
ingly refuted by such men as Gamaliel 
Bradford, Edward Bok, and Marcus 
Eli Ravage, who have testified to the 
innate generosity and idealism in the 
American character. But the critics 
have been so vociferous that many 
American Johnsons have acquired a 
national inferiority complex. 

A few months ago an Americanized 
Frenchman said to an audience of col- 
lege alumni, “Before I came to live in 
this country I considered Americans 
very efficient. I find that you are effi- 
cient, but only in certain mechanical 
fields, while in others you are woefully 
inefficient.” He then developed his 
argument that, unless our business men 
went in for culture as a sort of side line 
to offset. their materialistic vocations, 
we could not expect to escape national 
disintegration. The decline and fall of 
the American Republic, in his opinion, 
were inevitable. 
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So much for the briefest glance at the 
dark side of the picture. It is disturb- 
ing enough, as any serious-minded man 
will admit. But does it mean our doom? 
I am convinced that it does not. 

The Frenchman’s thought was not 
new. We have been criticised by many 
because our business men apparently 
consider their daily journals and the 
stock ticker as the highest forms of 
literature. But, granting for the sake 
of argument (and for no other reason) 
that Americans are less cultured than 
Europeans, what is there in culture, in 
itself, that tends to delay a nation’s dis- 
integration? Only a fool would deny 
that culture brings an enrichment of 
life by broadening the individual’s men- 
tal horizon, but what does this do for 
the nation? 

Culture and art go hand in hand. 
The one implies the existence and the 
appreciation of the other: Now, far 
from promoting national virility, does 
not a renaissance of art often presage a 
nation’s decline? We know that art and 
culture cannot flourish among a people 
until their economic development has 
reached the point where some of them 
are relieved of the necessity of earning 
their daily bread by the sweat of man- 
ual labor, and can turn their talents to 
the study and appreciation of art and 
the expression of themselves through its 
diverse forms. Even a poet must eat, 
but he can manage to do this well enough 
it he ean find sufficient cultured people, 
free like himself from the obligation of 
manual labor, to pay him for his poetry. 

Following this line of thought, we ap- 
proach the conclusion that much cul- 
ture may be an evidence of weakness in 
anation. If the capacity to appreciate 
art requires for its development so much 
time that one is handicapped in the in- 
dustrial field or can perhaps play no 





part in it whatever, if culture breeds 
contempt for the country’s corn and cab- 
bage growers, then is not an excess of 
culture a source of danger rather than 
a sign of strength? The nation is di- 
vided against itself. One reason for the 
decline of Spain from its high estate of 
the sixteenth century is the fact that her 
nobility came to despise the tradesmen 
and the manual laborers. Does not the 
hope of France as a nation today lie in 
her productive peasantry rather than 
in her poets, scientists, and musicians? 

A nation does not live by bread alone 
—nor by art; but of the two, bread is, of 
course, the all-essential. We may not 
like this, but we cannot help it. We 
live in a world of our own making but 
not our own choosing—and there is a 
distinction. Whether we like it or not, 
the basis of all modern wars, both in 
the military and the economic fields, is 
the struggle for trade, man’s striving 
for the wherewithal to live and to im- 
prove his condition in life. A nation is 
an organization designed to insure such 
improvement. This improvement often 
clashes with the interests of others— 
hence nationalism and armed interna- 
tional conflicts. 

Some have argued that there is a na- 
tional life span as there is a human life 
span, and that organizations of human 
beings, known as nations, come into be- 
ing, reach national maturity, and pass 
from this earth’s stage even as the hu- 
man molecules that compose them. This 
theory would command more respect if 
it solved the mystery of the quick dis- 
appearance of some nations, the ap- 
parently indefinitely prolonged life of 
others, and the failure of many either 
to come to “maturity” or to disinte- 
grate. Clearly other laws operate here. 

To many, the survival of that Methu- 
selah among world powers, the British 
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Empire, can be accounted for, not by 
reference to any culture or art that the 
wonderful English-Scotch-Welsh-Irish 
combination has produced, but to the 
colonizing talent of its men and, yes, its 
women, and to the business brains of 
the leaders who have directed the Em- 
pire’s destinies. Control of trade is the 
secret of Great Britain’s long-lived 
power and prosperity ; along with which 
go wise colonial policy and control of 
finances, fuel supplies, and transporta- 
tion. 

As for culture, however much it may 
mean in the development of the indi- 
vidual in his increased capacity for both 
joy and sorrow, it does not appear that 
it adds strength to those strictly busi- 
ness organizations known as nations. 
Yet who is so besotted in his own esteem 
that he would miss an opportunity to 
widen his own mental horizon? There 
is a point for the Army officer. If he 


——. 


considers himself merely as a fighter, 
an individual in an organization de- 
signed to impose the national will upon 
the national enemy, such a man might 
ask, “What is culture to me? I am em- 
ployed to fight in my country’s quar- 
rels. If I have leadership and a knowl- 
edge of my trade it is enough. Culture 
wins no wars.” This might be termed 
the straight militaristic reaction, and 
all modern nations have their mili- 
tarists. Fortunately, however, the Army 
man is no longer to be regarded as a 
hired killer, a robot relic of an older re- 
gime, but as a citizen who devotes his 
life to keeping himself prepared to aid 
in the defense of his country. To such 
a man, with the numerous and varied 
contacts with his fellow countrymen 
that his work now demands, culture, 
within due limits, means greater efli- 
ciency. 
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Here and There with the Infantry 


HE Washington Branch, United 

States Infantry Association, held 
a dinner-dance at the Army War Col- 
lege on January 18, 1929. More than 
200 Infantrymen, members of their 
families, and guests attended. Among 
the prominent officials present were 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary of War C. B. Rob- 
bins, Assistant Secretary of War and 
Mrs. F. T. Davison, Senator and Mrs. 
Pat Harrison, Congressman and Mrs. 
J. Charles Linthicum, General and Mrs. 
C. P. Summerall, General and Mrs. B. 
H. Wells, General and Mrs. R. H. Al- 
len, General and Mrs. C. C. Hammond, 
General and Mrs. J. E. Fetchet, General 
and Mrs. G. 8. Simonds, and General 
and Mrs. H. O. Williams. 

Col. E. G. Peyton, president of the 
Washington Branch, United States In- 
iantry Association, acted as toastmas- 
ter. Col. R. J. Burt conducted the 
program, which opened with a short 
address by the toastmaster. All joined 
in a toast to the President. A color 
guard of the 12th Infantry entered, 
carrying the national and regimental 
colors and the flags of the Secretary 
and the Assistant Secretaries of War 
and the Chief of Staff. The colors 
were presented and then placed behind 
the table of the Chief of Infantry, who 
was host to the Secretaries of War and 
the Chief of Staff. Other parts of the 


program included a parody on “Army 
Blue” by Major E. F. Rice, Infantry; 
songs of his own composition by Col. 
R. J. Burt, Infantry; an Infantry song 
of praise by Mrs. Olmstead, wife of 
Major Dauson Olmstead, Signal Corps; 
and dances by professional dancers. 
The program was concluded with short 
and interesting addresses by General 
Summerall and Senator Harrison. 
” * * 

Durine the recent visit of the Chief 
of Infantry to the Infantry School 
all officers of the post were assembled 
in the Main Theater, where General 
Allen gave a most interesting and in- 
structive monograph on “River Cross- 
ings,” based on his personal experience 
as the commanding officer of the 356th 
Infantry. 

* * * 

Tue Isr Division is sharing in the 
upward trend of morale that has been 
noticeable in the Regular Service for 
some time. An important indication of 
this is that the number of court-martial 
trials in the division is becoming smaller 
and smaller. For 1929 it was 500 less 
than for 1927. 

The improved morale of the division 
has not just happened. It is the result 
of careful planning and hard work. All 
posts of the division have been put into 
shape again after having become down 
at the heel during the war. Now that 
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the work is done the amount of fatigue 
is greatly reduced and there is time for 
more military training and for athletics 
and recreations. This means that the 
soldiers of the 1st Division are now 
again thoroughly drilled, and therefore 
better disciplined and with more pride 
of service. Good handling of the ra- 
tion allowance has also had its effect 
on the morale; the food is good and 
there are lots of it. Modern barracks 
are nearing completion in some of the 
divisional posts and are under construc- 
tion in others. Many men who have 
been forced to live in war-time shacks 
or damp casements will soon be in com- 
fortable quarters. Work is also under 
way to improve the housing situation 
for married soldiers. Other helpful 
changes are that post exchange prices 
have been brought down and that men 
may secure tailor-made uniforms of bet- 
ter quality and in shorter time than 
heretofore. Company commanders also 
have time to watch the activities of 
their companies more closely. All of 
these things are helping to restore a con- 
dition that existed in France, which 
General Pershing called “A special pride 
of service and a high state of morale, 
never broken by hardship or battle.” 


* * * 


Ir 1s Not only morale that has im- 
proved in the 1st Division in the last 
year The marksmanship records for 
1929 surpass those of any previous year 
and set a standard for the future. The 
following tables speak for themselves: 


RIFLE 

Unit Percentage qualified 
1926 1927 1928 

Se OE, : cneheechiucst cdbanpuane 76.7 80.4 98.38 
0 RN See err er 93.4 94.38 95.06 
ee ee ee 76.87 83.95 91.17 
Sn thonachagesvee tinea 87.4 78.32 95.89 
Ns canunessisonvenb<ttuct 83.91 74.27 98.22 
i Es. Wenosececeds Manes 40.35 100.00 
De GVO, casgventodeansveds 69.2 54.0 92.85 
Bh, Gn Te Ms cv sscecccccss 80.0 46.4 94.7 
OE SS OR 80.0 92.0 84.6 
ef } ee TT 25.0 25.58 34.6 





Experts Sharpshooters Marksmen 

26 '27 '28 '26 '27 '28 '26 '27 ‘x 

Be i eniines vigen 73 29106 65 73 124 188 259 195 
yas 11 22 77 40 69 79 218 245 919 
Be Bilicocctcancks 25 46 44 72 93 116 272 222 30 
ee 76 73 185 120 113 142 269 309 233 
lot Mangrs...5...... 44 41 92 68 63 114 277 207 19) 
Hq. & M.P. Co ® 3 .. © 2 ise 
Ist Ord. Co....... 012 247 6 OR 
Hq. Co., Ist Brig, 0 0 3 0 2 4 Run 
Hq. Co., 2d Brig. 13 43 67 BMY 
Ist Div. Q.M. Ta. 0 0 1 02 1 «4 8H 

MACHINE GUN 
Regiment Percentage qualified 
1926 1927 

SE TEs: nad can benanaticenanddven 92.0 99.32 10000 
SG, nvbdndnntctdines codeads 100.00 100.00 100.00 
eee eee: 67.55 97.64 100.0 
SR Mle “anddusscevdindemmbtte 99.2 97.01 100.00 


It is worth special note that 1928 is 
the first year in which all twelve ma- 
chine gun companies made perfect 


records. 
* * a 


Tue 3p Division is also proud of its 
marksmanship record for 1928. Seven- 
teen units of the division qualified 100 
per cent of their personnel in rifle marks- 
manship. Of these six were in the 4th 
Infantry, six in the 7th Infantry, and 
five in the 30th Infantry. Company I, 
7th Infantry, made the highest average 
score per man, 303.4; Company B, 4th 
Infantry, was a close second with 302.5. 


* * * 


At Forr D. A. Russewu, Brig. Gen. 
F. C. Bolles commanding, there is a 
monthly competition for the best 
kitchen and mess hall among the com- 
panies of each regiment. For the month 
November 15 to December 14, the re- 
sults were— 

1st Infantry: first, Company A; 
second, Headquarters Company ; third, 
Company G. 

29th Infantry: first, Company F; 
second, Headquarters Company; third, 
Company C. 

* * * 

For soME years past the 16th Brigade, 
Brig. Gen. E. C. Williams commanding, 
has been working hard to improve 
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marksmanship. These years of effort 
were rewarded by excellent records in 
1928. For that year the 12th Infantry 
qualified 96.5 per cent with the rifle and 
the 34th Infantry 93 per cent. The 
brigade intends to maintain or improve 
the record this year. 
- — * 

CurisTMAS is a long time past, but 
the Christmas party of Company I, Ist 
Infantry, Capt. Roland Wilkins com- 
manding, is still worth telling. The 
company invited General Bolles and 
other senior officers to the party. Santa 
Claus appeared promptly at noon and 
gave appropriately chosen remem- 
brances to the officers and men of the 
company and to the officers of the regi- 
ment. The children of the company also 
met Santa Claus and received their last 
real gifts of the season from him. After 
a very interesting talk by the brigade 
commander, Tom Turkey was crowned 
king of the day. Heralded by a bugler, 
he was carried solemnly past long lines 
of expectant diners. When he reached 
his appointed place at the table, many 
oi his brethren followed him. An armed 
guard made sure that there could be no 
untoward attempt on the king. With a 
program such as this, it goes without 
saying that Old Man Gloom was kept 
lar away. 

* ” a 

GOVERNOR THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
some 200 members of the Minnesota 
State Legislature, and other State offi- 
cials accepted the invitation of Col. W. 
(. Sweeney, commanding the 3d In- 
lantry and Fort Snelling, to visit the 
post on the afternoon of January 25. 
In spite of a temperature of five degrees 
below zero, the members of the garrison 
gave the visitors an excellent idea of 
fort Snelling winter activities. A pla- 
toon of Infantry, supported by machine 





guns, demonstrated a winter attack. 
There were also curling, skijoring, skat- 
ing and hockey. Then came an inspec- 
tion of all of the troops and of the can- 
tonment area. A tea and a reception at 
the Service Club gave everybody a 
chance to get warm again and to talk 
over the interesting afternoon. 
* * 

Business men of the Twin Cities, 
through the St. Paul Association and 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association, are presenting to every 
member of the 3d Infantry a memento of 
the regiment’s bayonet charge on the 
heights of Chapultepec in 1847. The me- 
mentoes are replicas of the Chapultepec 
baton originally presented to the regi- 
ment by Gen. Persifor Smith, division 
commander during the attack on Mex- 
ico City. The replicas will be in the 
form of swagger sticks. Soldiers who 
for any reason forfeit good conduct 
standing will not be allowed to carry 
the sticks. 

a * * 

Tue Spectator for January 12, 1929, 
published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Portland, Oregon, gives leading space 
to an account of the celebration of the 
7th Infantry’s 131st birthday and of the 
114th anniversary of the regiment’s 
participation in the battle of New Or- 
leans. The formalities of the day began 
at reveille when the band marched en- 
tirely around the parade ground, play- 
ing martial airs. At ten o’clock there 
was a meeting of the regiment and invit- 
ed guests, presided over by Col. F. W. 
Rowell, the regimental commander. An 
excellently thought-out program was 
made especially impressive by the cere- 
monious reading of the names of the 
members of the regiment who had died 
during the past year, and of presenta- 
tion of recruits to the colors. The latter 
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ceremony, as carried out in the 7th In- 
fantry, is perhaps unique in the Army. 
Each of the upstanding young recruits 
received the regimental colors in his 
own hands. As the young soldiers re- 
turned to their seats, the trumpets 
sounded “You’re in the Army now.” 
More than 1,200 guests were present at 
the military ball with which an im- 
portant day closed. 
* * ca 

Tue 16TH INFANTRY is proud of its 
small arms firing record. We reproduce 
it below: 


———_—__ 


which it is highly proud. The company 
has led the 23d Infantry in rifle marks- 
manship with the highest percentage 
(100 per cent) of qualified men armed 
with a rifle, and the highest company 
average score per man, for the years 
1921, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1928. With 
the automatic rifle, the company holds 
corresponding records for 1925 and 
1926, the last year of record practice. 
In 1926 the company won third place 
and in 1927 seventh place in the Na- 
tional Rifle Association VIII Corps 
Area Company Teams Rifle Competi- 


QUALIFICATION WITH INFANTRY ARMS IN THE 16TH REGIMENT 





RIFLE 
Pct. who Number of men who qualified Pet. 
No. of completed qualified 
men No. of course Erp. 8.8. M.M. Average based on 
on rolis men who based on or or or score No. who 
required completed number erp. Ist Cl. 2d Cl. per completed 
to fire course on rolls gnr. gnr, gnr. Total man course 
527 432 80.9 106 124 195 425 287.3 98.38 
MACHINE GUN 
187 146 78.7 47 40 59 146 332.7 100 
PISTOL 
427 337 78.9 56 74 183 313 72.2 929 
37-MM. GUN AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR MARKSMANSHIP 
19 19 100 5 14 19 aed 100 


* * * 

Masor W. L. Cunperson, who has 
been commanding the 17th Infantry 
since August 1, 1928, believes that ath- 
letic preparation for the prescribed 
bayonet course can increase the average 
percentage beyond the 40 per cent that 
the regulations require. Accordingly, 
the preliminary work for the bayonet 
record practice last fall included daily 
soccer games, boxing, and hurdling for 
the 440 men who were to run the course. 
The result was an average score per 
man of 90.41 per cent and an average 
qualification of personnel of 89.55 per 
cent. 

* ” * 

Company A, 23p Inrantry, Capt. C. 

S. Myers commanding, has a record of 


tion. With the pistol the company holds 
corresponding records for 1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926 and 1927. There was no 
trophy for rifle companies in 1928. In 
bayonet qualification, Company A had 
the highest percentage of qualified ex- 
perts in 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928. In 
infantry drill, maneuvers, marches, 
company administration, and various 
inspections, Company A has been 
among the leaders. In athletic com- 
petition it won the regimental cham- 
pionship in basketball in 1926, and in 
baseball in 1928, and was runner-up in 
basketball in 1927 and 1928. Captain 
Myers gives much of the credit for the 
company’s accomplishments to Ist Sgt. 
H. M. Harris, who has served with the 
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COMPANY A, 23D INFANTRY 


company for fourteen years, and has 
been lst Sergeant since 1917. 
* * # 

Cot. Harrison PENDLETON, com- 
manding the 29th Infantry, believes 
that the very best soldiers of the regi- 
ment should constitute the regimental 
color guard. He has decided that in his 
regiment these men shall be officially 
selected and designated, based on the 
recommendations of the rifle company 
commanders. Accordingly, the Color 


Guard, 29th U. S. Infantry, has been 
officially designated. Its members wear 
as a distinguishing mark a gold star on 
the right cuff of the service coat. They 
will be granted certain special privi- 
leges. 

For regimental formations two color 
guards are detailed by roster from the 
six men of the regularly designated 
guard. For battalion formations the 
color guard of two men is furnished 
from within the battalion. 




















THE 29TH INFANTRY COLOR GUARD 
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To STIMULATE rifle practice within 
the regiment Col. F. R. Brown, com- 
manding the 30th Infantry, has an- 
nounced the following small-bore 
matches to be fired during the present 
training year: 

1. National Rifle Association. 

(a) Regimental team match. 


(b) Nine companies in the company 
team match. 


2. With Regular Army regiments. 
(a) — Infantry on February 


26, 1929. 
(b) Against 4th Infantry, probably on 
March 7, 1929. 


* * * 

ON THE EVENING of January 21, the 
officers of the 30th Infantry assembled 
for the first of a series of meetings held 
to bring Reserve officers assigned to the 
regiment into closer contact with the 
personnel and affairs of their unit. 
After a dinner served in the barracks of 
Company A, the commanding officer 
welcomed the Reserve officers and em- 
phasized the need for them to become 
actively interested in all of the regi- 
mental activities. Lieut. Col. W. K. 
Knox, Infantry Reserve, replied in 
words that expressed the spirit of com- 
radeship and cooperation that the meet- 
ings are designed to foster. 

ee. 

Eacu Tuurspay afternoon the officers 
of the 30th Infantry assemble to hear 
lectures given by the officers of the regi- 
ment on military history and current 
events. These talks are proving to be 
very valuable. They present impor- 
tant subjects in concise form, and they 
afford all of the officers an opportunity 
to speak before a critical audience. 

* * * 

DurINnG THE target season just ended, 
98.48 per cent of the 30th Infantry fired 
the qualification courses. In spite of 
very unfavorable range and firing con- 


ditions, 95.89 per cent of the men who 
fired qualified. With about the same 
regimental strength as last year, 125 
more men fired the course this year. The 
regiment is pleased to be able to meet 
the Chief of Infantry’s views that the 
real standard of excellence in marks- 
manship is determined by the total num- 
ber qualified out of the total number on 
the rolls required to fire. 


* * * 


Tue 38ru Inrantry, Col. H. C. Price 
commanding, has a four-month sched- 
ule of indoor rifle and pistol matches. 
Each organization must compete in one 
or more of the matches. The 38th In- 
fantry Rifle Association conducts the 
matches and awards trophies for each 
one. Company I won the first match, 
in which all men of each company who 
had qualified as experts or sharpshoot- 
ers were required to fire. Company H 
won the pistol match between teams of 
ten men who had failed to qualify as 
experts or sharpshooters. The Com- 
pany Bolo and Company Pistol Matches 
were also fired during January. An- 
other interesting match was that be- 
tween companies, in which all marks- 
men and unqualified men were required 
to fire. The seriousness with which the 
38th Infantry goes at its indoor firing 
has probably had a good deal to do 
with the fact that the regiment won 
both the National Rifle Association 
Company Small Bore Rifle and Pistol 
Matches for 1927-1928. 

At Christmas, Lieut. E. E. Tabscott 
sent the following letter to the nearest 
relative of every man in his company: 


As the Christmas Holiday Season ap- 
proaches, and the old year draws to 4 
close, the writer and the entire organiza- 
tion think it timely to comment on the 
very fine work being done by your son, 
who is a member of this company. 
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CO. “C,” 38TH INF., DRESSES UP A TEMPORARY BARRACK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1928 


It is really a pleasure to have him 
with us, and our very best efforts are 
being put forth to make his Christmas 
an enjoyable one. It is our regret that 
every man in the Army cannot spend 
the year-end holidays at home with his 
people. Since this, however, cannot be, 
we are doing everything in our power to 
create an atmosphere that closely ap- 
proaches home-like cheer, and it is as- 
sured that will be pleased with 
the program we have prepared for him. 

The entire organization wishes you a 
Merry Christmas and a Very Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 





Company C made good the statement 
about creating an atmosphere of cheer, 
even though it had nothing but a tem- 
porary barrack on which to work. And 


it did this at a cost of about five dollars. 
Is this an object lesson in morale build- 
ing? 

* ao * 

Tue Secretary oF War’s annual re- 
port made specific mention of Company 
B, 15th Tank Battalion, Capt. James 
Taylor commanding, for its instruction 
in life saving. The following paragraph 
is from the report: 


Company B, 15th Tank Battalion, at 
Fort Benning, has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only individual com- 
pany to receive a charter from the 
American Red Cross, authorizing it to 
act as a life-saving corps. This com- 
pany has an enviable record in competi- 
tion, instruction, and lifeguard service. 


In the Field of Athletics and Recreation 


THE ABUNDANCE of game on the 
army’s finest game preserve afforded 
much pleasure to Secretary of War 
Davis and Assistant Seeretary of War 


Davison on their recent visit to Fort 
Benning. As guests of the comman- 
dant, General Collins, they spent parts 
of two days in hunting. 
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SQUADS OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT TEAM 


Co. I, 11th Inf, Co. I, 30th Inf. 
Co. G, 5th Inf. 

Co. E, 57th Inf. Co. G, 25th Inf. 

Co. G, 3d Inf. Co. G, 29th Inf. 
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THE PRESENT basketball team at the 
Infantry School is said to be the finest 
in the history of Fort Benning. Its ac- 
complishments certainly seem to bear 
this out. First the Benning team beat 
Oglethorpe University, 35 to 26; then 
the St. Louis Americans, 62-40; and, in 
a most sensational game, the world- 
famous Indian team, 36-33. Lieutenant 
Roosma, former West Point star, is the 
chief point maker for the Benning team. 
He gets good help, though, from Lieu- 
tenants Kammerer and Strickler, former 
team mates at the Academy, and from 
Sergeant Franz, Private Stamper, and 
Corporal Isham. Capt. W. D. MeCord 
coached the team until recently. Major 
W. L. Roberts is the present coach. 


In THE 17th Infantry, Col. C. A. 
Trott commanding, two undefeated 
teams head the league in the basketball 
tournament; the Headquarters Com- 
pany and Company C are tied for first 
place. Company C also tops the bowl- 
ing league, though the Band and Head- 
quarters Company are pushing it hard. 
In the officers’ three-team league the 
last place holds perhaps even more in- 
terest than the first place, for the losers 
are to give a real stag party for the 
winners. Lieutenant Du Pree has also 
organized indoor shooting, boxing, and 
swimming, so that everybody in the 17th 
Infantry has ample opportunity for 
athletics and recreation. 





Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


HE list of new squads on the Chief 
of Infantry’s Combat Team fol- 
lows: 


Corp. M. E. Mullican’s squad of Co. I, 11th 
Inf. 

Corp. R. E. Smallwood’s squad of Co. F, 
17th Inf. at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corp. A. E. Hodges’ squad of Co. G, 29th 
Inf. 


Corp. W. E. Smith’s squad of Co. I, 30th 
Inf. 


Corp. F. Mascarina’s squad of Co. E, 57th 
Inf. 


In the 29th Infantry’s squad all mem- 
bers, including the squad leader, are on 
their first enlistment and four of them 
have had only one season on the marks- 
manship range. 
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Dress Uniforms 


N A LETTER to the Adjutants Gen- 

eral of the various states, dated Janu- 
ary 12, 1929, Gen. C. C. Hammond, 
Chief of the Militia Bureau, issued in- 
structions regarding the Wearing of 
Dress Uniforms. Among other things, 
he said: 


Under existing law, Militia Bureau 
funds are applicable for the procure- 
ment of necessary uniforms, arms and 
equipment to the National Guard for 
field service only, and in view of the 
number of important projects now 
pending which are vital to the proper 
development of the National Guard, it 
is not believed Militia Bureau funds 
can be secured for blue uniforms for 
several years to come. 

National Guard Regulations 77 au- 
thorizes the wearing of distinctive dress 


uniforms by organizations of the Na- 
tional Guard and a number of organi- 
zations in various states have provided 
themselves with such uniforms. There- 
fore, it is believed that officers and en- 
listed men of the National Guard 
should be permitted to wear the blue 
uniforms only when authorized by 
State orders. 

The Militia Bureau favors the adop- 
tion of a distinctive dress uniform by 
the National Guard as an aid to morale, 
and it is suggested the authorized blue 
uniform be adopted for this purpose, or 
modified sufficiently to meet the re- 
quirements of par. 4 c, National Guard 
Regulations 77, that distinctive uni- 
forms be “dissimilar to any of the au- 
thorized uniforms of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps.” Any such 
modifications should be submitted to 
this office for approval. 





Side Lights on the Origin of the National 
Guard 


ECAUSE the brave men who fired 
“the shot that were heard around 

the world” at Lexington and fought at 
Concord were called minute-men, there 
has been a feeling that they were but 
rude farmers, unaccustomed to mili- 
tary affairs, who sprang to arms and 
fought victoriously for liberty. The 
real fact is they were long-headed New 
England Yankees; they were ready to 
spring to arms over night because they 





were trained in the use of arms and 
trained in the cooperative teamplay 
that is essential in military organiza- 
tion and operation. 

In general, the term “militia” has 
been used to designate only those raised 
by the various States. However, such 
a use of the term is not in harmony with 
the National Defense Act of 1920, which 
provides: 


The Militia of the United States 
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shall consist of all able-bodied male 
citizens of the United States and all 
other able-bodied males who have or 
shall have declared their intention to 
become citizens of the United States, 
who shall be more than eighteen years 
of age and, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, not more than forty-five years 
of age, and said militia shall be divided 
into three classes, the National Guard, 
the Naval Militia and the Unorganized 
Militia. 

It is interesting to note that there is 
a clear distinction between the two big 
classes of the Militia of the United 
States—the organized and trained citi- 
zens called the National Guard, and the 
unorganized and untrained citizens 
called the Unorganized Militia. These 
latter are to be the great reservoir from 
which the Regular Army and the Na- 
tional Guard will be recruited up to full 
war strength and from which the Or- 
ganized Reserve divisions will be 
formed. 

The men of early New England de- 
serve our everlasting gratitude for their 
organized preparation and for training 
themselves for the emergency that far- 
sighted men saw was inevitable. This 
preparation was as admirable as the 
personal courage that they demon- 
strated on many battlefields. When 
they went forth they represented the 
traditional, free, fighting force of Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, the militia 
—the trained and organized militia. 

The militia was already an ancient 
tradition by 1775. It had grown out 
of the ancient “assize of arms” by 
which each landholder was required to 
serve in person or else furnish a fighter 
when the cause of the country required. 
In English history the militia had 
always been a popular force, distinct 
and separate from the Royal Army, 
which was sometimes Hessian instead 
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‘ized to fight, trained to fight, and able 





of English. The militia has always rep- 
resented the popular will. The militia 
is, specifically, the citizen in arms for 
a common effort. Militiamen of Lex- 
ington were fighting with Wolfe and 
Howe against the French, with Aber- 
crombie and Amherst; they were at 
Louisburg and at Quebec, at Ticon- 
deroga and at Crown Point. Concord 
knew the needs of defense—had learned 
it as a military post in King Philip’s 
War. Concord’s militiamen had from 
the very first been organized for rapid 
action against the Indians. Concord’s 
militiamen had marched on Boston in 
1688 to depose Andros and restore the 
ancient charter rights of the colony. 
Massachusetts was full of men who had 
been under fire, who had held responsi- 
ble commands in the field, who had 
learned the art of war to the sound of 
rifle and cannon shot. The training 
field was as typical of colonial liberty 
as was the meeting house. It was a 
long established American doctrine, 
later inserted into the Bill of Rights 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
said that a “well regulated militia” was 
essential to the security of a free state. 
The militia was already a tradition in 
75. It antedates our government. The 
men of Lexington and Concord not only 
fought, but were ready to fight, organ- 


to fight effectively enough to put to rout 
the professional soldiers of King 
George. 

In 1820, John C. Calhoun said that 
the leading principles of our military 
peace establishment ought to be such 
that at the commencement of hostili- 
ties there should be nothing either to 
remodel or to create. The organization 
should exist in advance. The colonial 
militia fulfilled this requirement. They 
were what President Wilson called “a 
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citizenry trained and accustomed to 
arms.” 

Our present military organization 
has many points of similarity with the 
military organization of those militia- 
men who were suddenly called to arms 
on the April day one hundred and fifty 
odd years ago. The citizen army of the 
present is very similar to the militia of 
that time. Except for the few Regulars 
who serve to guard our overseas outpost 
line, to carry out the instructional 
overhead of army work, and to guide 
the training of the citizen components, 
the Guardsmen and Reservists, the 
school and college cadets and the sum- 
mer camp candidates—except for these 
few regulars kept as a nucleus, the 
Army of the United States is a citizen 
army. Its 118,000 men would be a mere 
corporal’s guard to the millions we 
should have to raise for any perilous 
issue. The millions would be the citi- 
zen soldiers. The millions would be the 
“militia.” 

The militia, under the National De- 
fense Act, consists of all able-bodied 
male citizens between the ages of eigh- 
teen and forty-five. Even with our suc- 
cessful training activities, we do not 
train and instruct a very large part of 
the militia. In fact, we reach alto- 
gether only about a half a million a 
year, with a considerable duplication 
from year to year. But the principle 
is the same. The dependence for de- 
fense is eventually upon the citizen in 
arms. In 1775 the men of Lexington 
and Concord answered the hurried call 
against the incursion of troops march- 
ing to destroy supplies collected at Con- 
cord. Today, if an emergency arose, 
the men of Lexington and Concord and 
of other communities would be able to 
make a similar effort. Those of Lex- 
ington would be enrolled in Company D 


of the 376th Infantry of the Organized 
Reserves. Those at Concord would be 
enrolled in Company A of the same reg- 
iment, or perhaps in Company H of the 
182d Infantry—a famous Massachu- 
setts National Guard unit, the trained 
militiamen of the present—worthy suc- 
cessors of the trained militiamen of ’75. 
And so through the whole country. 

In colonial days, when the militia 
system was in its simplest and prob- 
ably most effective form, all that the 
frontiersman had to do was to take 
down the old squirrel rifle from over 
the mantelpiece. The organization 
and equipment could be quite easily 
taken care of. A militia act of the 
eighteenth century tells each citizen 
to enroll himself in his local company, 
to get a musket or a firelock with a 
bayonet, a knapsack, a cartridge pouch, 
a powder horn, twenty-four cartridges, 
twenty bullets, and a quarter of a 
pound of gunpowder. Each man got 
his own, and the outfit was equipped. 
Each man kept himself skilled in 
marksmanship by shooting squirrels, 
or by popping the heads off wandering 
turkeys in the fall of the year. But it 
is not so simple today. You will no- 
tice that a machine gun unit of the Re- 
serves was mentioned above. Machine 
guns cannot be hung up over the man- 
telpiece. Twenty bullets would be of 
small value with a weapon that fires 
500 shots a minute. A quarter of a 
pound of powder would not last a 
minute. War has changed. Its instru- 
ments are more complicated and re- 
quire more extensive supply arrange- 
ments. Therefore we must provide for 
a complicated mobilization—economic, 
industrial, financial, and social. Yet 
there is still the problem of personnel; 
where the Colonist could easily be ex- 
pert in the work of being an eighteenth 
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century soldier, the modern citizen 
needs extensive training in modern tac- 
tics and weapons. The Infantryman 
must know the technique and employ- 
ment of nine separate weapons. The 
machine gun is harder to know than 
the rifle. 

If we give the Colonial militiaman 
full credit for his work of preparation 
for emergency, we should give full 
credit to the patriotic citizen of the 


—— 


present who devotes time to the Na- 
tional Guard or the Organized Re- 
serves. The strength is low today be- 
cause these Reserve divisions are but a 
framework. They are filling up step 
by step. The militiamen of today 
cannot be less loyal than those of old, 
The militiamen of 1775 won for us our 
liberties, whether as an element in co- 
lonial organization or as a member of 
Washington’s Regulars. 





National Guard Candidates for West Point 


INETY enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard have been designated 
for the West Point entrance examina- 
tions to be held beginning March 5, 
1929, with a view to admission to the 


Military Academy on July 1, 1929. 
There are 30 vacancies. The thirty 
physically qualified candidates who 
pass highest in the mental examination 
will receive the appointments. 





Two Editorials 
Good Manners and the National Guard 


FRIEND has come to us with the 

problem of his nephew who has 
had a public school training but whose 
rudeness has made him a failure at 
every job he has undertaken. The 
boy’s social gaucheries do not repre- 
sent a warped constitution. He is fun- 
damentally a fine lad, but the influ- 
ences of his social experience or of his 
schooling have failed to overcome a 
lack of courtesy and a disagreeable 
manner. 

The consequences of the boy’s grace- 
lessness have been disheartening to 
him. Employer after employer has 
dismissed him without explaining his 


shortcomings. One expression of his 
boorishness is his posture. Sprawled 
back in his chair, resting his feet on the 
desk, the boy took it easy in the outer 
offices of his employers. After a few 
visitors had commented upon this sort 
of a reception, the boy was dismissed. 
In receiving an order from his em- 
ployer, he would assent with a grunt, 
which was reply to all greetings. He 
would slouch into the inner office and 
scuffle his feet as he left. He was care- 
less in his dress and was not qualified 
for any position in which ordinary 
courtesy is a requisite. 

We suggested that the boy enroll in 
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a unit of the National Guard. Here 
his lessons of military courtesy would 
be transformed into business courtesy, 
later into a pleasant manner to in- 
eratiate himself as a salesman. The 
discipline of drill would stimulate a 
pride in his personal appearance, elec- 
trify his sluggish bearing, and teach 
him respect and alertness in his busi- 
ness associations. These are import- 
ant, human qualities which the public 
schools do not develop. Even if cour- 
teous behavior were a department of 
schooling its suecess would be doubtful. 
For instruction of boys in these mat- 
ters by women teachers would be re- 
sisted as something anemic or femi- 
nine. In the vigorous masculine dis- 
cipline of military life, the boy can 


OMEBODY brought a newspaper 

clipping to my desk the other day. 
It was an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune of December 18. The heading 
of the editorial was “Good Manners 
and the National Guard.” 

It seems that the gist of the editorial 
was that many young men who are 
unsuccessful in their civil undertakings 
have become so due to a lack of cour- 
tesy and discipline. The writer of the 
editorial suggested that many a young 
man who was unable to get along in 
civil life, might have been different 
had he received the discipline and train- 
ing afforded by the National Guard. 

While I realize that the National 
Guard is in the business of training 
soldiers rather than giving lessons in 
etiquette, still there is a good deal to 
be said in favor of the idea brought out 
in the aforementioned editorial. 

| do not believe that it is possible 
lor a young man of ordinary intelli- 


best acquire habits of conduct of im- 
mediate relation to his success in pri- 
vate undertakings. 

The boy under discussion is not an — 
egregious example of bad manners. 
There are many others, products of 
our public schools, who are destined 
for permanently inferior business po- 
sitions—to be poorly filled at that— 
because of their boorishness. We can 
advise no better remedy to these boys 
than training in the National Guard. 
If they do not recognize their own 
weakness, their employers will be serv- 
ing a humane purpose in suggesting 
this course to boys who are handi- 
capped by crudeness.—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


gence and ordinary bringing up, who 
possesses a fundamental desire to suc- 
ceed, to fail to be benefited by an en- 
listment in the National Guard. When 
I say “benefited,” I mean benefited not 
only intellectually and physically and 
made more valuable as a defender of 
his country through his military train- 
ing, but also benefited in his capacity 
to get a job, hold a job and make a 
success of himself. The public schools 
and classrooms are usually presided 
over by women, and they cannot have 
the influence over a young man’s man- 
ners that can be exerted by associating 
with men of his own age where he is 
taught not only military courtesy, but 
courtesy and proper bearing as a citi- 
zen. 

Many a boy has lost his job due to 
the very manner in which he has 
sprawled back in his chair, put his feet 
on the desk, or the manner in which 
he received his instructions from his 
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employer, or the way he walked into or 
out of a room. Many a boy has lost 
his job through indifference in his dress 
or lack of neatness in his appearance; 
many more through lack of general 
courtesy to callers at an office or respect 
to his constituted superiors. No boy 
who had had training in the National 
Guard would lack the stimulation that 
this gives to his care of his personal ap- 
pearance or in his alertness with re- 
spect to his business associations. 

If a boy joins the National Guard 
and is naturally a bit boorish, it is a 
more than an even bet that the boorish- 
ness will disappear after a certain 
amount of contact with other men of 
his age and under the supervision of of- 
ficers who are anxious to have their 
men courteous, alert and efficient. Cer- 
tainly, his carelessness in dress, posture 
and manner of receiving and giving in- 
structions will be immeasurably im- 
proved. And so I can agree with the 
Chicago Daily Tribune that the Na- 
tional Guard does no more than fur- 
nish a military education for its en- 
listed men. It does something definite 
for him in a way that will increase 
his capacity for filling a job properly 


—— 


and his advancement to a better job. 

There are many other ways in which 
the Guard has aided the community 
and the country at large. It has taught 
patriotism, it has taught better citizen- 
ship, it has instilled more respect for 
law and authority, and now we find 
that the general public at large be- 
lieves that it has also increased the 
earning capacity of those young men 
who need some of the rough edges 
polished off their manners and general 
appearance and conduct in their ordi- 
nary associations with individuals whom 
they may meet in the ordinary course of 
earning a living. 

Organization commanders should 
keep in mind that insistence on proper 
dress, proper head carriage, proper 
manner of standing at attention, re- 
ceiving instructions, saluting, and cour- 
tesy will not only reflect great credit 
on the organization, but it will also, 
in the long run, be a valuable asset to 
the young man in whom it is instilled. 
It will increase his earning capacity 
and will make contacts in his civil 
associations much more pleasant.— 
Maj. Gen. W. N. Haskell in The New 
York National Guardsman. 





Military Courtesy 


F THE Inspecting Officer asks the 

question, “What is military cour- 
tesy?” we don’t expect that he will get 
the following answer verbatim, but do 
expect that the answer will be along 
these lines: 

“Military courtesy is the manifesta- 
tion of politeness and respect. It is 
founded on kindliness, thoughtfulness, 


and sympathetic understanding. It is 
an innate quality in these individuals 
whom we consider well bred. Military 
courtesy differs in no way from any 
other forms of courtesy except that its 
observance is regulated by the customs 
of the Service. 

The profession of arms is an ancient 
and honorable profession dating back 
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to the beginning of time, and the pages 
of history are replete with enviable 
accounts of its brilliant achievements. 
It has made and overthrown rulers, 
freed races in bondage, marched at the 
fore in the advance of civilization, and 
established new governments based on 
the principles of liberty, justice, and 


peace. Because it is an ancient pro- 
fession it becomes by its very age an 
established and exacting one and de- 
mands a sacred sense of duty and ob- 
ligation and the highest standards of 
conduct and, what we are prone to call 
military courtesy. — 134th Infantry 
Bulletin. 





Roll Collar Uniforms for the National 
Guard in 1930 


HE War Department has approved 

the issue of roll collar service 
woolen uniforms to the National Guard 
during the fiscal year 1930. 

The economy that the National 
Guard has exercised in uniforms in the 
past year or so has resulted in the 
saving that has made the issue of the 


new uniform possible. The uniforms 
are to be manufactured as rapidly as 
funds become available to the Quarter- 
master General. They will be kept in 
storage until the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1930. Shipments will then be made 
to each state. 
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The Organized Reserves 


Set-Up of an Active Reserve Organization for 
Unit Instruction 


HE FOLLOWING paragraphs de- 

scribe an excellent set-up for the 
instruction of a Reserve Infantry regi- 
ment during the inactive training sea- 
sons. 

Properties. A room 40 feet x 40 feet. 
A standard sandtable upon which sec- 
tions of the Fort Benning, the Fort 
Leavenworth, and the Gettysburg-An- 
tietam maps are reproduced to scale 
appropriate to the problems to be 
solved. An amphitheater around three 
sides of sandtable to accommodate 120 
students. Walls covered with beaver- 
board upon which are placed Ordnance 
charts of the Infantry weapons. In- 
fantry combat organization charts, and 
tactical charts reproduced from In- 
fantry training regulations and other 
publications. Movable frames covered 
with wall-board to carry colored en- 
largements of the Fort Leonard Wood, 
the Fort Benning, the Fort Leaven- 
worth, and the Gettysburg-Antietam 
military maps to the scale of 12”=—1 
mile. Two organization charts promi- 
nently located on the walls; one with 
spaces for celluloid red, white, and biue 
buttons with the name, rank, and or- 
ganization of each officer assigned or 
attached to the regiment (the total 
number assigned or attached to the 
315th Infantry is 269); the other chart 
with the organization of an Infantry 
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regiment under TR 23 W, with spaces 
for officers’ identification buttons. The 
latter chart is the Honor Roll. On it 
go only the identification buttons of 
officers whose attendance at instruc- 
tional conferences distinguishes them as 
“especially active.” The buttons are 
worn in conference for purpose of iden- 
tification and to assist the “regimental 
family” to become acquainted. The 
charts show the activity of individuals, 
companies, and battalions, and pro- 
duce a spirit of competition—each in- 
dividual striving to get his name on the 
Honor Roll and each organization striv- 
ing to show a high record of attendance 
at conferences. The 315th Infantry 
Room is suitably decorated with the 
National and Regimental colors and 
guidons. The windows are attractively 
curtained. Fifteen framed _ enlarge- 
ments of photographs of activities of 
the regiment in the World War are 
silent reminders of an enviable combat 
record and serve to impress new officers 
with the fact that they belong to a 
regiment that is proud of that record. 

Instructional Conferences. The 
315th Infantry holds two instructional 
conferences a month at Schuylkill Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia, Pa., from 8:00 to 
10:00 p.m. Regimental dinners at the 
Post Exchange Cafeteria precede the 
conferences. Forty-seven officers at- 
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ONE CORNER OF THE AMPHITHEATER, SHOWING OFFICERS OF THE 315TH INFANTRY 
SOLVING A PROBLEM AT THE SAND TABLE. EIGHTY-SIX OFFICERS ARE PRESENT 


tended the last dinner and eighty-six 
were at the conference. Interested of- 
ficers also assemble once a week for a 
ourse in preliminary target practice 
ind range practice with the rifle and 
the pistol. 


Program of Training. The following 
s quoted from the regiment’s training 
program for the inactive training 
period, 1928-1929: 

Training objective. (a) General.— 
The mission of this regiment is to pre- 
pare itself to fulfill emergency missions 

the event of mobilization. The 
general mission of the regiment can 
nly be accomplished by a systematic 
nd progressive scheme covering sev- 
eral years’ training. 

A four-year cycle of training has 
been determined upon as best suited to 
eet professional requirements con- 
sidered in connection with the normal 

iurn-over in commissioned personnel. 
Che first year’s training will be along 
‘undamental lines, enunciating and ap- 


plying basic tactical principles by prac- 
tical exercises for the company and its 
component elements; in the second 
year, the company; in the third, the 
company and the battalion; and in the 
fourth year the battalion and regi- 
ment. 

(b) Immediate ——The mission of this 
regiment is to develop the highest 
standards of proficiency, first, of the 
unit, and second, of each individual of- 
ficer, to function efficiently during the 
active duty training of the regiment 
contemplated in 1929. The assump- 
tion is made that this active training 
period will be primarily devoted to in- 
struction in the exercise of command 
of small units (platoon and company) 
in combat through the medium of prob- 
lems, exercises and maneuvers illus- 
trating basic tactical principles and 
utilizing the combined infantry weap- 
ons. With this assumption as a basis, 
the program of training has been pre- 
pared with a view to its execution 
during the current inactive training sea- 
son culminating in a fifteen-day prac- 
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tical application of the above under- 
lined topics. 

Characteristics of the training —The 
training will be practical. Instruction 
by means of lectures will be reduced 
to the minimum. The applicatory sys- 
tem will be emphasized through the 
medium of troop leading problems re- 
quiring the exercise of command and 
staff functions. Instruction will be 
commensurate with the rank of student 
officers and each student officer will be 
assigned definite responsibilities and 
duties to perform. The initiative of 
student offiéer will be fostered, the of- 
fensive will be stressed, and the co- 
ordinated use of alk weapons and the 
principle of the combined use of fire 
and movement will be emphasized. The 
sandtable is the medium of instruction 
best suited to realistic and practical 
training in command functions and the 
application of tactical principles. Its 
use in every conference and problem 
to which it is adaptable will be an out- 
standing feature of the instruction. 


Regimental Organization.—At the be- 
ginning of the current inactive season it 
was felt that something was needed to 
produce closer contact between officers 
and their commanders, and to bring out 
larger attendance at instructional con- 
ferences. Questionnaires were sent to 
the officers assigned or attached to the 
regiment, asking for information which 
it was thought should be of record con- 
cerning each officer. Based on these 
questionnaires the regiment was reor- 
ganized upon a community basis. Com- 
pany commanders were assigned lieu- 
tenants who resided near them, in order 
that they could gain and maintain by 
personal contact closer association with 
their subordinates. These company 
commanders, all being “active” mem- 
bers of the regiment, are held responsi- 
ble for the “turn-out” of their subordi- 
nates. Similarly, battalion comman- 


ders are urged to work on their unit com- 
manders and are held responsible for re- 
sults. Initiative is instilled through the 
chain of command from the regimental 
commander down. There are also com- 
mittees, the members of which are se- 
lected because of their special qualifica- 
tions and activity. These committees 
take care of entertainment, finance, rifle 
and pistol marksmanship and competi- 
tions, publicity, reception, and R. 0. 
aS. 

The basis of the training of the 315th 
Infantry is to prepare its officers to pro- 
tect and lead their men in combat. With 
this idea constantly uppermost in mind, 
instruction is concentrated on teaching 
basic tactical principles and the leader- 
ship of squad, section, platoon, and com- 
pany in combat. It is felt that the avail- 
able time of Reserve officers to devote 
to military matters is so limited that it 
is better to concentrate upon the essen- 
tials, even at the risk of ignoring the 
less essential. A Reserve officer of In- 
fantry may know all there is to know 
about military law, ceremonies, cus- 
toms of the service, administration, 
property accountability, mess manage- 
ment, troop movements, and first aid; 
he may be able to solve the tactical 
problems of the regimental, the brigade, 
and even the division commander; he 
may be able to drill, march, shelter, feed, 
and clothe his company most efficiently ; 
but, in the final analysis, if he cannot 
teach his men the use of the Infantry 
weapons, if he does not know basic tac- 
tical principles, if he cannot lead squads, 
sections, platoons and companies on the 
field of battle so as to secure maximum 
combat efficiency with a minimum loss 
of life, he is a liability rather than an 
asset in national defense. 
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The Chief of Staff of the 85th Division—to 
the Division 


HE military profession may, if 

looked at in the right light, be de- 
fined as a life of devotion and sacrifice, 
accepted by men who consent to serve 
to defend the rights and liberties of 
others and while so serving give up their 
own liberties and most of their rights. 

The question naturally arises: What 
induces men thus to give up their liber- 
ties and rights?” The answer is: “Char- 
acter, first and last.” Character is not 
an inherent quality, not a flash of in- 
spiration. It is developed throughout 
life by long years of thought and study. 
It will be found, by examining the pages 
of history, that men who have accom- 
plished the most good for their fellow- 
men have been those in whom character 
has overshadowed mental powers. Char- 
acter has always been the master, pure- 
ly mental power the servant, whom 
character directs into proper channels, 
and so it will ever be. 

Success in war can be obtained only 
through the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
the subordination of self for the good of 
the many. This cannot be learned on 
the battlefield any more than the study 
of taeties can begin there. Then it is 
too late. To develop these qualities re- 
quires years of association with ideals 
of patriotism and service beyond the 
ordinary trend of humanity. 

A soldier is a man apart. It is not for 
him to enjoy the pleasures and advan- 
tages of his fellowmen, and this he must 
understand from the very first. But he 
must also understand that he must be a 
man indeed to have the honor to serve 


with any right as a fighting man under 
the flag. The faithful and conscientious 
performance of the soldier on the bat- 
tlefield is but the result of his daily work 
in time of peace that entails a well or- 
dered life. This, however, has not been 
the conception of the people at large as 
to what a soldier really is. A contempt 
of a soldier’s calling has been manifest, 
due perhaps to the trend of the people 
at large towards worldly advantages. 

Life is generally regarded as having 
for its purpose material gain and enjoy- 
ment thereof by the individual; the only 
purpose of the state is to facilitate the 
business affairs of its citizens, and war, 
which interferes with the activities of 
the individual, is necessarily regarded 
as the greatest evil. In view of the tre-’ 
mendous spirit of commercialism: ape: 
parent on every hand, can we, as sol- 
diers, still justify our existence as such 
before the people? Even though our 
chances to gain power and wéalth may 
be as nothing, still we can see to it that 
our courage and fidelity are great, fame 
we may never attain, but our devotion 
to the best interests of the country and 
our self-sacrifice when the supreme test 
comes may be the reward and surpass 
the understanding of our fellow citizens. 

We of the military profession know, 
however, that such devotion and self- 
sacrifice on our part are made possible 
because we have in the service the ideals 
of truth, honor, loyalty, duty and self- 
sacrifice, which are indeed the glories of 
a nation. 
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Why Have a Reserve Commission? 
LreuTeNANT Coronet Lesure G. Bryant, 364th Infantry 


ECENTLY quite a few Reserve of- 
ficers have either had their com- 
missions terminated or have been trans- 
ferred to the Unassigned Reserve, due 
to their failure to do forty hours of mili- 
tary work per year since January, 1927. 
During 1929 and the early part of 1930, 
thousands of Reserve officers will face 
similar action unless necessary credits 
are made up. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the reasons for the War Depart- 
ment policies that have brought about 
this action. This is not necessary, as 
the 364th Infantry is officered by a type 
of men who know that, no matter how 
well trained an officer may have been 
ten years ago, he is now decidedly 
“rusty.” Even granting the impossible, 
that any of these officers did then know 
everything about the military art, new 
developments as a result of World War 
studies have brought about great 
changes in our Service. If these officers 
were suddenly placed on active duty 
with combatant troops in war time, they 
would be of little value for some time 
and would be lucky to escape a benzine 
board. 

Due to the unfortunate attitude taken 
by many officers in regard to their com- 
missions, others are sometimes influ- 
enced to do likewise, or ask the ques- 
tion, “Why should I remain in the Re- 
serve and devote some of my time to 
this sort of thing?” 

From even a purely selfish point of 
view there are many good reasons why 
he should, such as: an active, useful 
hobby, if we may use that term, which 
keeps a man mentally, physically and 
morally alert and will help him to ad- 


vance himself in his civilian pursuits; 
lasting friendships are formed with 
worthwhile men; a position of honor in 
the community due to his Reserve status 
that will mean more as the “weeding 
out” process eliminates those who want 
the honor without any of the work of 
qualifying for the sacred responsibility 
of having other men’s lives intrusted to 
their ability intelligently te lead in bat- 
tle. What position in social life or any 
other organization confers such an 
honor? 

We all admit the necessity of a proper 
system of national defense and that the 
present plan, which depends so largely 
upon the civilian components, is the only 
one possible in this country. Therefore, 
our duty is to prepare ourselves to do 
our bit, particularly in the event of sud- 
den war that does not admit of a long 
training period. A few hours each 
month in troop and correspondence 
school work, with two weeks in summer 
camp, are not too much to give, even 
though it does involve foregoing an oc- 
casional bridge party. 

In this materialistic day, when many 
seem to measure a man by the degree of 
his business success or the size of his 
bank account, you frequently have the 
question raised, “Why devote your time 
to your country—especially risk all in 
war time? What is there in it? You do 
not have to go.” In other words, “Let 
George do it.” Possibly those who talk 
that way are good Americans, but, good 


-for what? Do we want to be in that 


class? We know the pride that has 
caused the descendants of those who 
fought in our past wars to form organi- 
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zations such as The Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Have you ever heard 
of anyone organizing or joining the 
Sons of War Profiteers and Stay-at- 
Homes of the Revolution? 

The Reserve officer who, even at great 


contentment that no selfish gain can 
take the place of. He can feel in a cer- 
tain sense the truth of the statement 
made nineteen centuries ago by a great 
Leader. What profiteth a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 








sacrifice, does his duty has that inward soul?”—364th Infantry Message. 
The Peace Pact 


WAS eight years old when my father took out a life insurance policy. 
I asked him to explain it tome. He did. And when I asked: “Oh, 
good! Now you won’t ever get sick again, will you?” But he did. 
Really, the act of taking out insurance had the effect of causing Dad 
to be more careful of his health than he had been before. By his medi- 
cal examination, his study of mortality tables, and his discussion of the 
whole proposition around the family fireside, he was made to realize 
how pesky and troublesome and even disastrous a long illness might be. 
But the life insurance policy did not prove to be prophylactic against 
“flu,” or carbuncles, or the terrible bite of a vicious horse. Still, at the 
time these troubles overtook him, he was keeping up his end of the 
bargain, paying his insurance premiums, keeping his policy’s provisions. 
Our Republic has just signed an insurance pact against aggressive 
war. She will keep her premiums paid up. And some citizens think 
that we can therefore throw away our chest protector, the Army, and 
our rubber overshoes, the Navy, and trust to luck against epidemics. 
Every right-minded citizen of the United States will faithfully work 
and reverently pray for continued peace within our borders and through- 
out the world, and every thoughtful citizen will also give his unqualified 
and his legally obligated support to his non-militaristic government in 
its maintenance of our present inexpensive and non-threatening defense 


establishment. 


We do not train our firemen for arson; we train them for fire pre- 


vention and fire quenching. 


We do not train our police for crime ; we train them for crime deter- 


rence, 


We do not train our citizen-soldiery for inciting war; we train them 
for the sole purpose of preventing the impulse of aggression and for 
blocking any possible urge toward war which any neighbor nation might 
conceivably develop.—Better America Federation Bulletin. 


Ranke 
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Miuirary Activity OF GENERAL FIELD 
MarsHat ALFrep Count von WAL- 
DERSEE, GERMAN Army, by Lieut.Gen. 
Hans Mohs, Retired. German text, 
two volumes. R. Eisenschmidt, Ber- 
lin. 


General Mohs has written a clear and 
correct picture of Field Marshal Count 
von Waldersee as a man and a soldier. 
He has described his rapid advancement 
to the highest rank and position of the 
German Army, including that of Chief 
of the Great General Staff. 

During the seven weeks’ campaign 
against Austria in 1866 Count von Wal- 
dersee served as aide to Prince Charles 
of Prussia. During the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 he was aide to Emperor 
William the first, and for a time was 
Chief of Staff of the XIII Army Corps, 
operating from Orleans to Le Mans. 
After the Franco-Prussian War, Prince 
Bismarck selected Count von Waldersee 
to act temporarily as the first envoy to 
the French Republic, in Paris. When a 
duly appointed envoy relieved Count 
von Waldersee, he was appointed to the 
command of the 13th Regiment of Lan- 
cers at Hanover. Two years and a half 
later he became Chief of Staff of the X 
Army Corps, also in Hanover. At forty- 
four years of age he reached the rank 
of major general, and soon afterwards, 
on December 31, 1881, was appointed 
to the Great General Staff as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, directly under the elder 
von Moltke. In 1888 he became Chief 
of Staff of the Army. Three years later 
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Count von Waldersee was appointed to 
command of the IX Army Corps. In 
1898 he became Inspector General of 
the Third Army Inspection. In 1900 
and 1901 he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in China. Upon his return 
in 1901, he again became Inspector 
General of the Third Army Inspection. 
He died on March 5, 1904. 

Both volumes of General Mohs’ book 
are highly interesting. They contain 
considerable military and political in- 
formation of the Austro-Prussian and 
Franco-Prussian Wars. The second 
volume describes tactical problems, gen- 
eral staff journeys and operation studies 
with which Count von Waldersee was 
concerned. It also gives his ideas on 
how a campaign on two fronts should 
be conducted. General Field Marshal 
von Waldersee is the man who saw in 
Count Schlieffen a future military leader 
and who gave him the chance to show 
his great talents. 

Unfortunately von Waldersee’s life is 
available only in German text. To per- 
sons who can read German, however, 
the book is highly recommended. It 
contains rich and formerly unknown ac- 
counts of a great soldier-statesman. 


NaTIONAL DeFENsE, compiled by Julia 
E. Johnsen. 468 pages. The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1928, New York. $2.40. 


“National Defense” is a handbook of 
material for debaters. The subject 
matter is roughly divided into general, 
affirmative, and negative opinions. 
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For the officer who is called upon to 
address public gatherings or luncheon 
clubs, the book contains lots of ma- 
terial. Speeches by President Coolidge, 
Secretaries Weeks, Davis, and Wilbur, 


- Congressmen James and Collins, Sena- 


tors Frazier and King, Mr. Hughes, 
Professor John Dewey, General Sum- 
merall, and many others are given in 
full. All the selections are perhaps not 
the ones the reviewer would have chosen, 
but they are representative. 

The most useful portion of the book 
is the brief, or outline, for a thesis or ad- 
dress on national defense—one for each 
side of the question. The bibliography 
is comprehensive. 

The compiler has preserved an im- 
partial balance in the discussions that 
she has presented. 

“National Defense” will help those 
who are looking for authoritative argu- 
ments for and against preparedness. 


\LL THE Wortp’s Arrcrart, edited in 
1928. Sampson Low, London. 42 
shillings. 


In 1911, Fred T. Jane founded “All 
the World’s Aircraft,” so that 1928 is 
the eighteenth year of issue of this con- 
plete record of annual aeronautical prog- 
ress throughout the world. Leonard T. 
Bridgman compiled the present volume 
and C. G. Grey, editor of The Aeroplane 


(England), edited it. The book is di- 
vided into four parts. The first con- 
tains detailed descriptions of the flying 
services of all nations and of the de- 
velopments in civil aviation in every 
country during the previous year. The 


~ second part furnishes illustrations and 


complete specifications and performance 
figures of current types of airplanes of 
all nations. The third part gives the 
same information for aero-engines and 
shows the component parts of the more 
important engines. Finally, the fourth 
part gives photographs and descriptions 
of the airships of the most recent de- 
signs of all nations. 

For anyone interested in aeronautics, 
“All the World’s Aircraft” is a veritable 
encyclopedia of information. It is a 
most useful book, too, for the man who 
is interested in making comparative 
studies of aeronautic equipment and 
progress in all countries. Unfortunate- 
ly, the book is not quite so good for this 
latter purpose as it would be if a uni- 
form arrangement of the voluminous 
data had been adopted. Besides being 
more orderly and facilitating compari- 
son, such an arrangement would also 
be a guarantee against omissions in the 
data from any country. In spite of this 
one fault, the book is an excellent refer- 
ence book of complete and reliable in- 
formation. 





























Pay of the Army 


ANY responses have come to the 

Association’s letter of January 3, 
to all officers of the Regular Infantry. 
All data and ideas that the Association 
has so obtained give remarkably good 
support for a strong argument for up- 
ward revision of the pay of Army of- 
ficers. The information has already 
been put to work. 


listed men’s pay, and specifically about 
the pay of men in the lowest grades and 
the allowances in certain higher grades. 

The officers of the Association thank . 
the Infantrymen who have sent in in- 
formation. They also wish to make it 
clear that the fact that the Association 
is interested in improvement of pay con- 
ditions is no guarantee that action will 


However, the Association would like 
to hear from still more officers, and es- 
pecially from those who suffer most 
under present conditions and those who 
can furnish accurate and detailed fig- 
ures. It would also like data about en- 


result. It does mean, however, that the 
Association is formulating definite plans 
that it thinks will help to achieve acon- ~~ 
dition that is perhaps of vital import- 
ance to the Army—an improvement in 
pay status. 








Another Case of R. H. I. P. 


From the Notebook of “General Experience” 


T THE close of the Spanish-American War, a num- 

ber of officers from volunteer units were given 

commissions in the Regular Army, usually accepting 
aereduction in rank. 

A certain colonel of volunteers received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant, with orders to report to the 
24th Infantry. On arrival he was assigned to “C” 
Company and proceeded to the orderly room. The 
commanding officer of “C” Company was at that time 
a captain of some eighteen years’ service. 

The newly appointed officer made a military en- 
trance, and saluted the captain. “Sir, Colonel Blank 
reports for duty.” 

The captain glanced at the orders and noted that 
they referred to Second Lieutenant Blank. He re- 
plied, “Well, colonel, I have been catching reveille for 
eighteen years. When you catch up with me I'll take 
it again.” 
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